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THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDATION 
OF KING’S COLLEGE, OCTOBER 24-31, 1904 


T-a meeting of the Trustees of Columbia College in the City 
of New York held on Monday, the second day of March, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand nineteen hundred and three, 
it was resolved that the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Foundation of King’s College, occurring on October 31, 1904, 
be celebrated with appropriate academic ceremonies, and that the 
arrangements for such celebration be referred, with power, to a 
special committee consisting of three members of the Board of 
Trustees, of whom the chairman should be one, and of five officers 
of the University, to be appointed by the President. The Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. George L. Rives, appointed to serve with 
him on such special committee the President of the University and 
the Clerk of the Board, Mr. John B. Pine. Professors J. Howard 
Van Amringe, Munroe Smith, Harry Thurston Peck, Robert Simp- 
son Woodward and Henry Alfred Todd.were the members of the 
Faculty selected to serve on the special committee, and the Presi- 
dent also appointed a Committee on Arrangements, consisting of 
the following officers of the University, who were given charge of 
the details of the celebration: Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., chair- 
man, Mr. Frederick P. Keppel, secretary, Professors Henry E. 
Crampton, George F. Sever, Marston T. Bogert, George L. Meylan, 
James B. Scott, Bradley Stoughton, and Leonard B. McWhood, 
Mr. Joseph C. Pfister, Dr. Charles E. Lucke, Dr. Adam L. Jones, 
Mr. John L. Kind, Mr. Clyde Furst and Mr. Frederick A. Goetze. 
Several meetings of these committees were held in the spring 
of 1904, and it was finally decided to adopt the following as the 
main features of the programme: 

A Trustees’ reception and departmental exhibits on Friday 
afternoon, October 28; a students’ dance on Friday evening; a foot- 
ball game with Yale on Saturday afternoon, October 29; a smoker 
at the Columbia University Club on the evening of that day; a ser- 
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vice of praise and thanksgiving on Sunday afternoon, October 30; 
laying of the corner stones of Livingston Hall, Hartley Hall, School 
of Mines Building and St. Paul’s Chapel, and the dedication of the 
Frederick Ferris Thompson Physical Education Building of Teach- 
ers College on Monday morning, October 31; a University convo- 
cation Monday afternoon, and an alumni dinner on the evening of 
the same day. This programme was carried out as arranged, and 
in addition several other meetings were held in connection with the 
anniversary, to which reference will be made hereafter. 

Invitations to the celebration were addressed to the alumni of 
the University, as well as to a considerable number of former stu- 
dents, and especial efforts were made to enlist the interest of the * 
various alumni associations, particularly of the local associations 
scattered throughout the country. As a result, two or three such or- 
ganizations which had been dormant for several years were revived 
and considerable enthusiasm was aroused. Alumni from all sections 
of the country participated in the celebration, and the large attend- 
ance of alumni at the different ceremonies was no doubt due to the 
fact that they had been made to understand that the first place at all 
of the exercises was to be given to them. Besides having an oppor- 
tunity to attend the exercises especially provided for them, the stu- 
dents were admitted to the ceremonies on Friday, Sunday and 
Monday afternoons.- At the service of praise and at the convoca- 
tion, the Trustees and officers of the University, the holders of 
honorary degrees from the University, descendants of Presidents 
of King’s College and Columbia College, and prominent guests, 
were seated on the platform, and provision for the families of Trus- 
tees, officers, and recipients of honorary degrees, was made on the 
gallery and one section of the floor of the Gymnasium, in which 
building these exercises were conducted. — 

The events connected with the celebration began with a Kom- 
mers, given by the Deutscher Verein on the evening of Monday, 
October 24, 1904, in the officers’ dining room, University Hall. 

Deutscher Verein. Professor Karl Lamprecht, of the University of 

Kommers Leipzig, who delivered, under the auspices of the 
University, a course of lectures in German on “ Probleme der mo- 
dernen Geschichtswissenschaft”’ on the first four days of the week, 
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was the special guest of the Society and was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Verein upon the occasion of the gathering. An unusually 
large delegation of members of the Verein, including alumni, offi- 
cers and students, was present, as well as several invited officers, 
including the President of the University. The address of wel- 
come was made by Professor W. H. Carpenter, of the Germanic 
Department, President of the Verein, to which Professor Lamprecht 
made a happy response. President Butler then spoke on the sig- 
nificance of the opening of the 150th Anniversary by the Deutscher 
Verein, which lent to the celebration an international coloring. 
Professor Rudolf Tombo, Jr., responded for the Faculty, and Mr. 
W. F. J. Piel for the students. In addition, informal speeches were 
made by Dean Perry of the faculty of philosophy, Dean Kirchwey 
of the faculty of law, and Professor Calvin Thomas of the Ger- 
manic department. The enthusiasm that was manifested at this, 
the first gathering of the anniversary, augured well for the success 
of the remainder of the celebration. 


On Tuesday evening, October 25, a regular meeting of the 
Association of the Alumni of Columbia College was held at Sherry’s, 


and on the succeeding evening, Wednesday, October 26, the fol- 
lowing fraternities had anniversary reunions of their alumni at the 
respective chapter houses or rooms: Alpha Chi Rho, Alpha Delta 
Phi, Alpha Tau Omega, Beta Theta Pi, Delta Kappa Epsilon, Delta 
Phi, Delta Tau Delta, Delta Upsilon, Phi Delta Theta, Phi Gamma 
Delta, Phi Kappa Sigma, Psi Upsilon, Sigma Chi, Theta Delta Chi, 
Theta Xi, and Zeta Psi. 

On Thursday evening, October 27, King’s Crown celebrated the 
anniversary by holding a special sesquicentennial meeting. A short 
business meeting was first held, at which Chalmers Wood, Jr., 1904, 
was elected to the presidency of the Crown, in place of W. J. 
Mitchell, 1905, deceased. A social meeting followed the business 
session. Columbia songs were sung, and altogether a most enjoy- 
able evening was spent by the large number of Crowners who at- 
tended the meeting. 
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RECEPTION BY THE TRUSTEES 


Friday afternoon, October 28, was given over to the Trustees’ 
reception, inspection of buildings and departmental exhibits at 
Morningside Heights. In addition to the 14,000 notices sent to 
alumni, 15,000 cards of invitation had been distributed to friends 
of Trustees, officers, alumni, and students; to prominent officials of 
the United States, the State and the City ; to officers of other higher 
institutions of learning and to leading educators throughout the 
country; to the clergy of the City and to representative citizens. 
A plan and directory of the buildings was distributed on the grounds 
for the guidance of visitors. Newspaper estimates placed the at- 
tendance during the afternoon at between 15,000 and 25,000, and 
while the latter figure may be somewhat exaggerated, there is no 
question of the fact that never in the history of the University has 
such a large body of visitors been gathered in the University build- 
ings. The subway had been opened the previous day and with 
trains in both directions stopping at the station on Broadway and 
One Hundred and Sixteenth Street, at the very corner of the 
grounds, better transportation facilities could not have been wished 
for. Moreover, the afternoon was blessed with the most splendid 
weather imaginable. It was a typical Indian summer day and the 
weather remained ideal to the conclusion of the celebration. 

The guests of the University were received in the rotunda of 
the Library by President Butler and the Trustees of Columbia Col- 
lege, student marshals being stationed at the main entrance of the 
reading room to introduce the visitors to the President. Numerous 
faculty and student marshals were posted about the grounds and 
buildings to guide visitors on their tour of inspection. All of the 
buildings on Morningside Heights, including Barnard College and 
Teachers College, were thrown open for inspection, and individual 
receptions, teas and exhibitions were held by a number of depart- 
ments. During the afternoon a delegation of Chinese students of 
the University waited upon President Butler and presented to him a 
carved screen inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The Japanese stu- 
dents in honor of the celebration gave to the University a Japanese 
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vase and stand. Another gift to the University that may be re- 
corded here was made by Isaac N. Seligman, a large water-color of 
the buildings and grounds. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the afternoon, at least in the light of the historical importance 
of the celebration, was an exhibition of Columbiana, held in the 
bibliographical room of the Library, of which a brief description is 
given herewith: 
EXHIBIT OF COLUMBIANA 


In connection with the celebration of the Anniversary of the 
College there was placed upon exhibition in the Bibliothecal Mu- 
seum a selection of portraits, manuscripts, pamphlets and books, 
intended to illustrate, so far as possible in the limited space avail- 
able, “ the history and growth of King’s College, Columbia College 
and Columbia University, but in no respect to represent the literary 
productions which have emanated from these sources.” 

The earliest document shown was the manuscript Record book 
of the drawings of the Public Lottery, November 14-26, 1748, 
managed by Peter Vallette and Peter van Brugh Livingston, com- 
missioners appointed by an act of the colonial legislature authorizing 
the raising of money in this manner “ for the advancement of 
learning and toward the founding of a college within the Colony.” 
Next in order of date came an autograph letter from Bishop George 
Berkeley written in 1749 to Dr. Samuel Johnson, in which he writes 
prophetically regarding the establishment of a college: 

“T believe it may suffice to begin with a President and two 
fellows. If they can promise but three fit persons I doubt not the 
college from smallest beginning would soon grow considerable. I 
should conceive good hope were you at the head of it. Colleges 
from small beginnings grow by subsequent bequests and benefac- 
tions. And when this is once well done there is no doubt it will 
grow and thrive.” 

Following these was Dr. William Smith’s “ A general idea of 
the College of Mirania . . . addressed more immediately to the 
consideration of the Trustees nominated by the Legislature, to 
receive proposals, &c., relating to the establishment of a college 
in the Province of New York,” published in 1753. 

President Samuel Johnson’s “ Advertisement,” of May 31, 
1754, announcing that tuition would begin in the vestry room of 
Trinity Church on July 1, appeared in The New York Mercury of 
June 3, of that year, antedating by exactly five months the grant- 
ing of the charter on October 31. A copy of this charter and of 
the additional charter granted in 1755, bound together in one 
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volume, and having the autograph of John Jay on the title-page, 
were in the exhibit. Illustrating the bitter religious opposition 
raised against the new college there were shown The Independent 
Reflector, 1753, written by William Livingston, one of the gov- 
ernors named, but who refused to qualify, and in reply to these 
attacks “A brief vindication of the Proceedings of the Trustees 
relating to the College, 1754,” from the pen of Benjamin Nicoll, 
another member of the Board. The original deed of conveyance 
by which the corporation of Trinity Church transferred to the 
Governors of the College a portion of the King’s Farm in 1755, 
and two large parchment deeds of gifts of thirty-four thousand 
acres of land in the county of Gloucester, granted to the College by 
Governor Henry Moore in 1770 and Governor William Tryon in 
1774, later lost to the College in the settlement of the boundary line 
between this State and New Hampshire, were also exhibited. From 
the records of the College were shown “‘ The Matricula or Register 
of Admission and Graduation, & of Officers employed in King’s 
College at New York, 1754-77” and “ Minutes of the meetings 
of the Board of Governors, 7th May, 1775-20th March, 1770”; 
also the “‘ Book of misdemeanors in King’s College; the first of the 
kind, beginning in the year 1771.” Very curious and entertaining 
are many of the entries in this Black Book and in the “ Matricula.” 

Another interesting exhibit was a ms. copy of a “ Draft of 
Charter for the American University in the Province of New 
York,” prepared and approved by the Governors of King’s College 
August 4, 1774, and forwarded to the King by Lieutenant Governor 
Colden and Governor William Tryon early in 1775. But the King 
had other matters than that of chartering a university to attend 
to in America in that eventful year. Thirteen years earlier, in 
1762, the King had issued a Royal Brief authorizing a house to 
house collection of monies for the joint benefit of the colleges of 
Philadelphia and New York, and Dr. William Smith and Sir James 
Jay were authorized to make the collection. Two printed “ humble 
representations ” of these two collectors were shown, on one of 
which was written by a contemporary hand: “‘ 2000 £ was collected 
by these two people. Query how disposed of.” The Governors 
of the College felt that they did not receive from Sir James Jay 
all the sums of money he had collected for them, and letters pub- 
lished by him in the effort to defend himself in 1771 and 1774 were 
also in evidence. 

The Treasurer’s “ Receipt book for amounts paid for salaries 
to presidents, professors, etc., of King’s College and Columbia 
College from June 19th, 1781, to May 5th, 1792,” contained many 
interesting signatures. 
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The collections relating to the earliest presidents were especially 
worthy of notice. The Johnsoniana included the colonial silverware 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, the first President of King’s College, his two 
diplomas from Oxford and Cambridge Universities, his Hebrew and 
Greek Bible, and a copy of his “ Elementa philosophica” written 
for the instruction of his sons, and afterwards published by Ben- 
jamin Franklin and used as a text-book in the College at Phila- 
delphia. There were autograph letters of Myles Cooper, the second 
President, two diplomas signed by him, a volume of his poems 
and several of his sermons and political pamphlets, including his 
“Friendly address to all reasonable Americans.” In connection 
with the documents relating to William Samuel Johnson, the first 
President of Columbia College, there was shown a set of printer’s 
proofs of the original draft of the Constitution of the United 
States, with amendments written in by his own hand, which were 
incorporated before its adoption. Among these were the right of 
“ Affirmation,” the provisions forbidding the President of the 
United States to accept gifts, giving to Congress the right to 
establish inferior courts, and guaranteeing to each state equal suf- 
frage in the Senate. 

Many autograph letters and early publications of distinguished 
alumni were shown, among them may be named Alexander Hamil- 
ton and John Jay. “ An introductory lecture to a course of law 
lectures, delivered November 17, 1794,” by James Kent was the 
nucleus of his renowned “Commentaries.” In the same year 
Professor Samuel Latham Mitchill published his “ Present state 
of learning in the College of New York.” Volumes of ms. sermons 
and lectures by President Barnard, Professor Anthon and others; 
ms. “ admittatur ” cards ; commencement and class day programmes 
and tickets of early years in the last century; scrap-book collections 
of other memorabilia, and a number of medals added greatly to the 
interest of the exhibit. 

On the side of student activities were shown the earliest ms. 
record books of the Philolexian and Peithologian Societies, speci- 
mens of periodical publications, and collections of Columbia verse 
and songs. 

On the walls were hung portraits in oil of eight distinguished 
graduates : Samuel Provost, of the first class graduated from King’s 
College in 1758, the first Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
consecrated in the United States, portrait loaned by the Vestry of 
Trinity Church; John Jay, class of 1764, copy of portrait painted 
by Gilbert Stuart; Robert R. Livingston, class of 1765, negotiator 
of the Louisiana purchase, portrait loaned by Mr. John Henry 
Livingston; Benjamin Moore, class of 1768, Bishop and President 
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of the College; Gouverneur Morris, class of 1768, portrait, believed 
to have been painted by Sully, loaned by Mrs. Gouverneur Morris; 
Alexander Hamilton, class of 1774, painted by Jonathan Trumbull, 
a splendid example of his skill, loaned by Philip Schuyler; De Witt 
Clinton, class of 1786, mayor, governor and U. S. Senator; and 
Abram Stevens Hewitt, class of 1842, mayor and “ New York’s 
greatest citizen,” portrait loaned by Mrs. Hewitt. 

On the walls were also hung rare engraved portraits of early 
presidents, engravings and water-color paintings of the college 
buildings at the earlier sites, unique plans of the King’s Farm prop- 
erty, and a copy of the first General Catalogue, a broadside issued 
in 1774. In the East corridor of the Library were hung a “ series 
of diplomas representing the administrations of twelve presidents.” 

The collection covered by the Bibliography has been the accumu- 
lation of time rather than of effort, and is in no sense complete, 
for only within the past few years has any systematic attempt been 
made to bring together and collate all that may properly be called 
Columbiana. But having attained its present size, the collectiom 
should be, and it is hoped will be, increased by gifts of publications 
of all kinds, class and alumni records and other memorabilia, either 
in manuscript or print, relating in any way to the University, its 
officers, alumni and students. It is intended that all such records 
shall be carefully preserved and systematically arranged in a sepa- 
rate room in the University Library, in order that they may be avail- 
able to the alumni and to all who are interested in the history and 
life of the University. 
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DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITS 


The Department of Architecture gave a tea and an exhibition 
of the work of the students. 

The Department of Astronomy gave a tea and placed its equip- 
ment on exhibition. 

Barnard College was open for inspection and had special ex- 
hibits of photographs. 

The Department of Botany offered an exhibition of botanical 
preparations and photographs. The Department has just com- 
pleted and mounted a valuable collection of the trees and shrubs 
in the vicinity of New York. 

The Department of Chemistry had all of its laboratories open 
for inspection. The Chemical Museum, which is one the largest 
of its kind in the world, was also open for inspection. 

In the Departments of Civil and Electrical Engineering all of 
the laboratories and drawing rooms were open for inspection and 
special exhibits were given. 

The Department of Geology kept its rooms and museum open 
to visitors. 

The Departments of Greek and Latin united in giving a recep- 
tion and tea. 

All the departments of the Library were open to visitors, and 
every possible opportunity was afforded for examining the seminar 
rooms, special collections, the galleries, etc. The special exhibit 
of Columbiana is treated elsewhere. 

The Department of Mechanical Engineering gave a tea. The 
draughting rooms and laboratories were open to visitors, and besides 
an exhibit of completed work, the students themselves were en- 
gaged on work; experiments were shown in the laboratories, and 
in the experimental laboratories every engine was running. 

A reception was given by the Department of Mechanics. All 
the rooms were open for inspection and members of the Department 
were present to explain to visitors the object and manipulation of 
the instruments and models on exhibition. 

The Department of Metallurgy held a reception, keeping its 
rooms and museum open to visitors. 

The Department of Mining gave a reception and tea. Its 
rooms and museum were open for inspection. 

The University orchestra during the reception gave a concert in 
South Hall, conducted by Mr. Gustav Hinrichs of the Department 
of Music. 
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The Division of Oriental Languages exhibited manuscripts, 
books, and collections in the rooms of the several departments in- 
cluded in the division. 

The Departments of Philosophy and Psychology gave a recep- 
tion in the Library Building. There was also an exhibition of 
psychological apparatus in the laboratories in Fayerweather Hall. 

The programme of the Department of Physical Education was 
as follows: 

3 o’clock—Demonstration of Physical Training by Sophomore 
Class and Basketball game by University team in the University 
Gymnasium. Department open for inspection. 

4 o’clock—Demonstration of Physical Training by classes from 
Speyer School and Horace Mann School in Thompson Gymnasium. 

5 o’clock—Inspection of Thompson Building; reception and tea 
in the Thompson Building. 

The Department of Physics gave an afternoon tea. All the 
rooms were open for inspection. Specimens of radium were ex- 
hibited and some interesting experiments were demonstrated. 

In the Faculty of Political Science the statistical laboratory 
was open for inspection, and a reception was held in the Library 
rooms. 

The Department of Romance Languages and Literatures gave 
a tea and an exhibition of dissertations and other documents. 

All departments of Teachers College and the Horace Mann 
School were open to visitors. Several special exhibits were held. 

The Department of Zoology gave a general exhibition of the 
collections, aquaria, etc., many of the exhibits having been especially 
prepared for the occasion. 
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StupENTs’ DANCE 


About eight hundred people assembled in the University Gym- 
nasium on Friday evening, October 28, for the students’ dance held 
in connection with the anniversary celebration. The decorations 
used for the dance, as well as for the praise service and convocation, 
were virtually identical with those used at the installation of Presi- 
dent Butler. The stage was surmounted by a pediment of classic 
design, and upon the pediment were placed the seals of Columbia, 
Barnard and Teachers Colleges, and the motto, “ Jn Lwmine Tuo 
Videbimus Lumen.” Upon the columns and pilasters in front of 
the stage were hung escutcheons, bearing the seals of the City, the 
State and the United States. Draperies of blue with a frieze of 
white festoons formed the background of the stage, and blue and 
white draperies covered the front of the gallery and the wainscot 
surrounding the auditorium. 

Dancing began at ten o'clock; the order included twenty num- 
bers, music being furnished by Miiller’s orchestra. Supper was 
served from ten to one in the University Commons, which was 
artistically festooned with flags and streamers of bunting. The 
committee in charge of the dance consisted of N. W. Van Nostrand, 
1905 College, Chairman, R. H. Bradley, 1905 College, W. E. F. 
Bradley, 1905 Science, H. M. Bangs, 1906 College, O. K. Doty, 
1907 Science, and A. B. A. Bradley, 1905 Law. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 

On Friday evening a dinner was given by the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, which celebrated the 15th anniversary of 
its establishment in connection with the 150th anniversary of the 
foundation of King’s College. The dinner was given in the Engi- 
neering Building and was an affair of unusual interest. It was 
presided over by Professor F. B. Crocker, who has been at the head 
of the Electrical Engineering staff since 1889, the arrangements 
for the dinner having been made by Professor G. F. Sever. The 
speakers of the evening were C. F. Chandler, professor of chem- 
istry; J. W. Lieb, Jr., president of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; T. C. Martin, editor of The Electrical World and 
Engineer ; F. R. Hutton, dean of the faculty of applied sciences and 
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professor of mechanical engineering; M. I. Pupin, professor of 
electro-mechanics ; William Hallock, professor of physics; and Gano 
Sellick Dunn, vice-president and chief-engineer of the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, graduated in 1891, and so far as known the first 
person to win the regular E.E. degree from any American univer- 
sity. Among those present were Professor R. B. Owens of McGill 
University; Professor W. H. Freedman of the University of Ver- 
mont, and Professor F. M. Pedersen of the College of the City of 
New York, all graduates of the electrical engineering course at the 
University. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER OF THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


An Anniversary dinner was held by the Society of Columbia 
University Architects at the Café Francis, 53 West 35th Street, on 
the evening of October 28, at which a large representation of alumni 
and former students of the School of Architecture was present. At 
the conclusion of the dinner, a regular business meeting was held, 
with the President of the Society, Mr. A. A. Stoughton, ’88, in the 
chair. Reports from the various officers and committees were read, 
after which the meeting was addressed by Professor A. D. F. 
Hamlin, who spoke very encouragingly of the prospects of the 
school, and called attention to a number of contemplated changes 
in the work and organization of the department. At the meeting 
a competition was also thrown open to all alumni and undergradu- 
ates for a seal to be used by the Society, and prizes were offered for 
the most successful designs, which are to be judged by a committee 
appointed for that purpose. A committee was appointed to prepare 
a suitable minute and resolutions upon the deaths of five former 
students of the School: Alvan C. Nye of the class of 1884; A. R. 
McIlvaine of the class of 1888; Bruce S. Palliser of the class of 
1903; Harold F. Percy of the class of 1904; and J. A. Bradley, non- 
graduate, of the class of 1902. In addition a Committee on Em- 
ployment was established, with which all the alumni of the School 
of Architecture may register, and notices of the existence of the 
bureau have since been sent to the various architectural associations 
and organs where applications for architects are likely to be made. 
The arrangements for the dinner were in charge of Joseph Van 
Vleck, Jr., ’96. 
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FooTBALL GAME: YALE vs. COLUMBIA 


On Saturday afternoon, October 29, alumni and students of the 
University assembled at American League Park to witness the 
annual football game between teams representing Yale University 
and Columbia University, which this year had been made a feature 
of the Anniversary. An account of the game, taken from the 
Columbia Spectator of November 1, 1904, follows: 


Completely outclassed in weight and in general physical condi- 
tion, the Varsity football team was defeated by Yale by the score 
of 34 too. Two touchdowns in the first half and four in the 
second, and goals from the first four touchdowns gave Yale her 
points. That the score was not still greater is largely due to the 
brilliant work of Metzenthin, who, throughout the two thirty-five 
minute halves, played a game that has seldom, if ever, been equalled 
on a Columbia team. 

A crowd of about fifteen thousand saw the contest. The game 
was called promptly at 2 o’clock, long before a large number of 
the spectators had arrived at the field. Columbia’s cheering sec- 
tions were in both the East and West Stands, while Yale’s occupied 
but one section in the East Stand. Throughout the game the 
Columbia men stood by their team well and at the close of the 
contest joined in Sans Souci and in cheers for the team collectively 
and individually. The regular football songs were not attempted 
by either Columbia or Yale. 

All of Yale’s touchdowns came as the result of straight line- 
bucking, in which the New Haven men’s greatly superior weight 
showed itself to good advantage. The Columbia eleven put up a 
plucky resistance to the terrific charges of the Yale giants and 
almost every play saw some of the Varsity players stretched upon 
the ground. The end of the game saw but two of Columbia’s 
original line-up still upon the field. These were Metzenthin and 
Thorp; all the rest were replaced by substitutes during the second 
period of the game. Captain Stangland was hurt early in the first 
half. He made several ineffectual attempts to get back into the 
line-up, but was at last forced to give up and was carried from the 
field, Sedgwick taking his place. 

The playing of the Varsity ends surpassed anything that Co- 
lumbia has done in those positions at any previous time this season. 
Yale, during the first half, frequently tried to circle Post and 
Muir, and was thrown for a loss or no gain on almost every trial. 
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In the second half Rockwell abandoned this style of attack and 
confined his plays to bucking the line, with the frequent use of 
Hogan, Kinney and Tripp, whom the lighter Columbia men seemed 
almost powerless to stop. 

Metzenthin opened the game brilliantly for Columbia. Receiv- 
ing the ball on the kick-off on Columbia’s 10-yard line, he ran 
through the entire Yale team for 65 yards, when he was tackled 
by Morse on Yale’s 25-yard line. A fumble on the third play spoiled 
a possible chance for a score. 

Most of the Varsity’s kicking was done by Metzenthin, who 
proved a great surprise in the length and accuracy of his punts. 
His work was, however, inferior to that of Hoyt, who was always 
given plenty of time to get off his kicks, which averaged about fifty 
yards. 

LINE-UP. 


CotumsBia 
ost 


Substitutes—Aigeltinger for Browne, Krueger for Echeverria, 
Smythe for Finegan, Sedgwick for Stangland, Duden for Sedgwick, 
Buell for Muir, Armstrong for Helmrich, Townsend for Duell, Ehret 
for Fisher, Griswold for Post, Leavenworth for Morse, Veeder for 
Hoyt, Kineon for Bloomer, Flynn for McCoy. Touchdowns—Hogan 
(3), Bloomer (1), Flynn (2). Referee—Paul Dashiel, Annapolis. 
Umpire—M. McClung, Lehigh. Timekeeper—J. H. McCracken, 
Pennsylvania. Time of halves—35 minutes. 
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University CLuB SMOKER 
On Saturday evening, October 29, more than six hundred 
alumni attended the smoker at the Columbia University Club. No 
formal exercises of any sort were attempted, the efforts of the 
Entertainment Committee being confined to making visitors ac- 
quainted with one another and allowing them to seek their enjoy- 
ment each in his own way. Music was of course provided, and 
many favorite Columbia songs were sung in chorus and by groups. 
President Butler led off the informal speech-making, and after 
welcoming the guests, spoke on the future of Columbia and the 
growing spirit of love for alma mater among her alumni. Francis 
S. Bangs of the class of 1878, pointed out the necessity of loyally 
supporting the crews. He reviewed the history of rowing at Co- 
lumbia, and spoke of victories gained in this country and abroad. 
The Rev. Dr. Smedes of the class of 1850, gave some interesting 
reminiscences of college life in the early fifties and spoke in glowing 
terms of the wonderful growth of Columbia during the past decade. 
John T. Conover of the class of 1898, Chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, announced that the privileges of the club 
house would be extended to any alumnus or former student of 
Columbia not a member of the club until November 1. 
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SERVICE OF PRAISE AND THANKSGIVING 

The devotional and musical service in commemoration of the 
Anniversary was held in the Gymnasium on Sunday afternoon, 
October 30, at half-past three o'clock, and attracted a large attend- 
ance of alumni and undergraduates and their friends. The service 
was extremely impressive, and the sermon, preached by Bishop 
Doane of Albany, was listened to with marked interest and atten- 
tion. The usual academic procession left the Library Building 
shortly after three o’clock and proceeded to the platform of the 
Gymnasium. 

The devotional portion of the service was conducted by the 
Chaplain of the University, the music being rendered by the choir 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, assisted by an orchestra, both under 
the direction of Mr. Richard Henry Warren. 

The opening number given by the orchestra was the prelude to 
“ Athalie,” Mendelssohn, and was followed by the processional 
hymn. After a prayer the choir rendered the Te Deum Laudamus 
(music by Edward Elgar), an ancient Eastern hymn versified in 
Latin by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the fourth century, since 
commonly called the Ambrosian Te Deum, and sung in the historic 
churches on all festival occasions. 

The Chaplain then read the lesson (Psalm CXLV), which was 
followed by the singing of the Columbia University hymn, “ Stand 
Columbia.” After prayers and the singing of the national hymn 
“ My Country ‘tis of thee,” The Right Reverend William Croswell 
Doane, D.D. (Columbia), LL.D. (Cantab.), Bishop of Albany, 
delivered the sermon. 


Tuat You May Prove THE THINGS THAT DIFFER 
PHILIPPIANS I, IO 


O, perhaps more accurately, the revisers translate the words 
with which we are more familiar as “ approve things that are 
excellent.” Speaking in general terms, I think one might say that 
the first describes the process and the second the result of the work- 
ings of a man’s mind and conscience. We have an expression in 
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one of the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer which is some- 
times I think unhappily misunderstood, “ years of discretion.” 
Really, they mean the point of life when the responsibility of choice 
begins, when one must discern (that is the root of discretion), 
must distinguish, must decide between right and wrong. The 
apron strings of mothers have been cut. The leading strings of 
unquestioning obedience have been dropped. The child is asking 
“Why.” And then begin, not when one has grown discreet by 
years of testing and experience, then begin the years of discretion, 
whose essential business is described here as “ proving the things 
that differ.” But wherever and however it begins, it is a con- 
tinuous act of life. Once forced upon us, it abides with us, like 
Gladstone’s great thought of duty, “the shadow that cleaves to 
us, go where we will, and which never leaves us until we leave the 
light of life.’ Over against this constant and insistent demand 
is set the unthinkable thing of some irresistible compulsion,— 
heredity, environment, divine decree, blind fate which compels, 
forces, controls the human will. Over against it is set the easy- 
goingness of characters which drift like toy boats with paper sails 
upon a stream. Over against it is set the recklessness that gambles 
with life, with the dice or the cards of luck and chance. Over 
against it is set the system which offers a director to do one’s 
thinking and deciding for him, and makes him an automatic 
machine. But the manly and the natural thing is to accept the 
fact that the great responsibility of every life lies in its choice from 
day to day, from hour to hour. That is, in “ proving things that 
differ.” Differ, sometimes as black and white, as light and dark- 
ness, as heaven and hell. Differ, sometimes only as shades of a 
color that are almost one, as tints of twilight belonging one hardly 
knows which, to the past darkness or the coming day. And the 
end of the “ proving of the things that differ,” is to “ approve things 
that are excellent.” For the Apostle’s doxeydcew and deagépovra 
mean both these things. 

“ Proving things that differ” seems to me the first function of 
all true education; and really it begins with the university itself, 
which must make test and trial for courses and lines of study. I 
look back with astonishment at the foresight and faith of the first 
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proposal of the real founder of this great college, one hundred and 
fifty years ago, in his published prospectus, comprehensive, cer- 
tainly beyond any previous undertaking and touching in its various 
directions subjects of study which are not exceeded even here to- 
day, “ the learned languages, the art of reasoning exactly, of writing 
correctly and speaking eloquently, the arts of numbering and meas- 
uring, of surveying and navigation, of geography and history, of 
husbandry, commerce and government, and the knowledge of all 
nature, in the heavens, the air, the water and the earth, of meteors, 
stones, mines and minerals, plants and animals.” All these, differ- 
ing so widely, were to be proved and examined, searched. And it 
holds true today that nothing narrower or smaller can meet the 
demands of a true education. And then must come in, the indi- 
vidual proving by the student himself, carried, it seems to me, in 
certain modern theories to an almost wild extreme, when the choice 
is left to the boy just beginning his work, ignorant of himself, with 
a tremendous temptation to take the easy thing and live the lazy 
life. Nevertheless, because we cannot all do everything, there 
must come the time, certain broad foundations having been laid, 
when the student must prove these different things and choose to 
which he shall give the main bent and energy of his nature. If 
his mind has first been strengthened by the vigorous exercise of 
wrestling with different things that are not to his taste and liking, 
—training, that is to say, a mind that is unmathematical with the 
study of numbers and storing a mind that has no love for language 
with some details of their construction and some delights of their 
literature,—the student, his course of work half over, must make 
proof according to the trend of his ability, according to the choice 
of his life work; and such intelligent proving will end in the intel- 
ligent approval of the things that are excellent for him. 

If I may condense into two phrases the points on which I am to 
speak to you today, by the courteous selection of this University, 
I should put them into two contrasted but not contradictory expres- 
sions—religious education—educated religion. In the first I say 
most emphatically that I am a firm believer. Education, if it is to 
be the drawing out, the development of the whole man, cannot omit 
the most immortal, essential, eternal part of his nature. The ideal 
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school, the ideal college, the ideal university is the Church school, 
the Church college, the Church university. But we are confronted 
with conditions in twentieth century America which surround this 
idea with innumerable difficulties, because in this as in so many 
other serious ways it means schools, colleges, universities of 
churches; and that means magnifying differences and multiplying 
divisions. The theory of religious teaching by the veneer of a 
verse or two of Scripture read in a common school (that is, a school 
common to all children) makes and magnifies instead of meeting 
the difficulty, because it draws lines among citizens, between the 
Old and the New Testament, between the Douay and the king 
James Versions. That the study of the Bible for its literary 
qualities even refers to this question is plainly preposterous. Teach- 
ing religion without definite doctrine is an impossibility, for un- 
dogmatic Christianity is an invertebrate imagination. It is hard 
for me to conceive of ethics apart from doctrine. To teach the 
Sermon on the Mount and to avoid teaching the Preacher of that 
sermon as “the Light and the Life of the World” is, to say the 
least of it, inadequate. And yet there is a sort of common law of 
morals which, thank God, must come into every effort to shape 
and mould character, although unreligious morality lacks alike its | 
cornerstone of foundation and its circulation of lifegiving grace. 

We must have our common schools unreligious so far as teaching | 
doctrine is concerned, but this need not make them irreligious. 

And we must say “ hands off” from our common school fund to | 
any denominational schools of any name. What solution can be 

found of all these difficulties, so easy to state, so hard to remove? 

I wish that some things had been done which seem impossible now ; 

that the great universities could gather, to their common centers, . 
halls in which the various religious bodies should have, in their 

own colleges, their recognized part in university life, getting their 

share of the common stock of the brains and the books and the 

buildings, and giving their own religious influence to their own 7 
children in definite teaching and distinctive worship. I wish that : 
the churches would be more earnest and more attractive in their 13 
efforts to win and train and hold their children and their young | 
men and young women to their Christian profession, their religious . 
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practice and their consecrated lives. I wish that the schools and 
colleges under definite and denominational control could be 
equipped with great endowments for their support. I wish that 
the home influence and the parochial influence could be more 
saturated with religious flavor in ways that would appeal to and 
influence young people. I wish that parents and pastors could be 
made to feel that the very difficulty of giving religious instruction 
in our great public institutions of learning enormously enhances 
their responsibility for training the hearts and souls and consciences 
of children. I wish that the men and women to whom the educa- 
tion of children and young people is entrusted could realize the 
essential necessity of personal example and personal influence, the 
duty of constructive and not of destructive teaching about God and 
life and eternity, the wrong of offering to the untrained spiritual 
functions of children the undigested masses of their own crude 
and raw notions and imaginings. And I recognize with thank- 
fulness the spirit which pervaded the first prospectus of the founder 
of Kings College, who was the father of the first President of 
Columbia, “‘ The chief thing that we may do in this college is to 
teach and engage the children to know God in Jesus Christ and to 
love and serve Him in all sobriety, godliness and righteousness of 
life, with a perfect heart and willing mind; and to train them up 
in all virtuous habits and all such useful knowledge as may render 
them creditable to their families and friends, ornaments to their 
country and useful to the public weal of their generations.” Surely 
there could be no clearer, fuller, finer description in detail of re- 
ligious education than in these words, and I am sure there is not 
wanting here, in personal influence and in academic purpose, much 
of the substance of this aim. 

And for the other, educated religion, old Dr. Samuel Johnson 
states my opinion in these words; for he goes on to say, “ A serious, 
virtuous and industrious course of life being first provided for, it 
is the design of this college to instruct and prepare the youth in the 
very widest possible curriculum such as I have already sketched, 
and finally to lead them from a study of nature to a knowledge of 
themselves and of the God of nature and their duty to Him, them- 
selves and one another.” That is to say, to train the religious 
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man in all departments of knowledge, and lift the mind so trained, 
to minister somehow to the glory of God. “The body of man,” 
Dr. Martineau says, “is divided into three departments to lodge 
three inhabitants. First, the immortal reason in the acropolis of 
the uplifted head, scarcely deigning to be joined to the rest of the 
body by the narrow isthmus of the neck. Second, the brave 
energies which find their homes in the beating heart and the pant- 
ing lungs. Third, the mere appetences, which by their lower 
position confess their natural servitude and their liability to shame.” 
Educated religion it seems to me means that taking a man in his 
whole nature, we shall lift his mind from ignorance, his heart from 
sentimentalism, his soul from superstition, his body from the power 
or the passion of a brute; that he shall be taught to prove how 
reason differs from rationalism, love from superficial or passionate 
emotion, belief from bigotry or spiritual blindness, physical force 
from mere animalism. Which is the more dangerous, irreligious 
education or uneducated religion, I am not able to say, but I am 
sure we need to prove the difference and to approve the excellent 
thing. Columbia University stands I think for educated religion, 
intellectually, spiritually, morally, physically. 

There is no more stupid fallacy than that which would read out 
and rule out reason from the service and the study of God. To 
begin with, it is the divine element in man, having in itself such 
essential correspondence with the very nature of God that it is a 
sort of “ deep answering to deep,” as face to face in a glass. It is 
the pathway of approach, the ladder of access between the human 
and the Divine mind. Revelation addresses itself, first in its facts 
and then in its arguments, to reason. Back in the dimmest and 
farthest off times of utterance, the magnificent final argument with 
the patriarch Job was God’s appeal to his reasoning intelligence. 
“Come now and let us reason together,” is the old expression 
through the early prophets. The Master, in His talk with Nico- 
demus, which won the Rabbi from the timidness of his approach 
in the dark to the courage of his confession when the Light of the 
world seemed gone out, was reasoning with him from the things 
that reason deals with, analogy, experience, authority. The great 
Apostle Paul, not only on Mars Hill and before Felix and Agrippa, 
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but to us today, in the dialectics of his many epistles, “ reasons 
about righteousness, self-control and judgment to come.” It is 
no truer in religion than it is in logic, that many an intellectual 
process passes through perfectly comprehensible premises to a 
perfectly inexplicable and unintelligible conclusion. But no man, 
for instance, denies the truth and the power of electricity when its 
sparks have lighted the way to its use, because it is not itself 
definable. It is a misuse of reasoning, to a degree that is most 
unreasonable and self-contradictory, to reject its deductions, reached 
through irresistibly progressive steps, on the ground of not com- 
prehending these deductions. What is self-styled by its own 
chosen and self-condemning name, agnosticism, know-nothing-ism, 
believe-nothing-that-you-do-not-know-ism, is a folly which would 
be recognized as suicidal in its silliness, if it was applied to the ‘a 
thousand and one’ of the commonplaces of daily life. And the real 
convictions of religion, which hold men fast to truth, are intensely 
strengthened and infinitely deepened, as the mind is trained to use 
its faculty of reasoning in assuring itself about truth. It is un- 
reasoning unintelligence which is most of all to be dreaded in a 
religious man, because such a man grasps what he has, not with the 
strong muscular grip of mental conviction, but with the flabby 
clutch of feeling or of fancy. It is quite true, thank God, that the 
sublime mysteries of heavenly things are revealed to babes, because 
otherwise they would be hidden from the vast multitudes of un- 
trained and uneducated men; but the “ hiding from the wise and 
understanding ” means only from those whose conceit of knowl- 
edge hinders and hardens their minds against receiving the appeal 
to reason. That great saying of St. Paul’s, “If any man among 
you thinketh that he is wise in this world, let him become a fool 
that he may become wise,” is a reasonable appeal to reasoning men 
to rid their minds from partial and imperfect knowledge, from the 
possession of the “ half-truth, which is the blackest of lies ”; just 
as one rids ground of weeds by rooting them out, in order to make 
place and find sustenance for kindlier growth of good seed sown. 
Meanwhile the training of the mind to weigh arguments, by 
discriminating between the false and the true, to brush aside the 
thin webs of sophistries, to examine authorities, to discard the 
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smoked glass of spiritual blindness or the colored medium of prej- 
udice and preconceived opinions is most needful to establish a 
man’s religion upon the sure foundation of intelligent conviction. 

Not the least important of all the forms of intellectual train- 
ing in its relation to religion, is the definition of the lines and 
limitations of its use. It must never be forgotten that there is 
one higher and diviner faculty in man even than reason, and that is 
the power of belief, which soars where reason only creeps and 
crawls, which has a power of vision beside which reason gropes in 
the dark, which lays hold upon sublimities that reason never could 
approach unto. We must reason, with our reason, the unreason- 
ableness of presuming to exercise itself upon things that are too 
high for it. The handmaiden of faith, ministering to her the 
materials of proved facts, reason gathers and gives them, as the fuel 
which her sacred flame can kindle into the warmth and light and 
upspringing of adoring love. Until men can hear with the eye 
and see with the ear, they must recognize that faith and reason, 
never antagonistic, deal with different subjects and along different 
lines. 

The spiritual training of which I have spoken deals with this 
faculty of belief, which in varying degrees inheres in every human 
mind. It is the first awakened faculty after birth, which lifts 
the child’s eye to the mother’s arm and presses its lips to her breast, 
and marks off, from every other human being in the world, the 
father and the mother. And it is far and away the finest faculty 
because it has to deal with the highest and holiest things and 
develops the truest and noblest characteristics in man. Unrea- 
soning it may be sometimes because of its instant and instinctive 
assurance of things unseen, but unreasonable it never is. Things 
that can be known one is not asked to believe. Things that are to 
be believed can nevertheless be known by reason of the truth of 
St. Paul’s great definition of faith as “the evidence of things 
unseen.” It is not a sixth sense, but a second sense, for the five 
senses all depend upon the single sense of touch, what touches eye 
or ear or tongue or hand. But the things that cannot be touched 
because they are spiritual,—-and eye and ear and tongue and hand 
are physical,—the things that cannot be touched, these are the things 
to be comprehended by this other sense, of faith. 
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And it needs training. Just as the mind needs training, to 
keep reason within its lines and limitations, outside of which it 
becomes that most unreasoning thing called rationalism, so this 
faculty of belief needs training that it may prove how faith differs 
from bigotry and superstition; and it needs educating that it may 
prove how the false differs from the true. It has been the fashion 
sometimes to admire, and it is still considered right in certain 
quarters to advocate, under the name of faith, a blind submission of 
all personal responsibility of thinking to an outside authority. 
Sometimes that authority is called the Bible, sometimes it is called 
the Church. But, after all, there comes to every man the necessity 
of assuring himself what the Bible is and what is the Bible. It is 
not the fetish that it has sometimes been made to be, as though the 
great bound book in its present English translation had fallen down 
from heaven like the statue of the great goddess Diana in Ephesus. 
It is a great collection of unique, progressive writings, each one of 
which has its assigned part to play in the one object for which they 
were written, namely, to reveal God and to testify to Jesus Christ. 
And it will not only bear, but it demands and needs most careful 
and searching study. It needs, just as much as food needs, just 
as much as medicine needs, the individual effort of assimilation, 
that everyone may appropriate and apply its teachings to his con- 
science and his soul. 

Equally true this is of the Church. It is the pillar and ground 
of the truth. It has been in all ages the guardian and keeper of 
the oracles of God. When the consent of twenty centuries of 
Christians has agreed upon certain great verities as fundamental 
facts, it argues a strange conceit in the modern mind of one man or 
of a hundred men to dispute and deny these verities. But, after 
all, the Church does not mean any one portion of it in any one 
particular century; does not mean Hildebrand or Luther; does not 
mean the so-called direction of a single teacher substituting his will 
for the will of the individual. The spectacle of any mature man- 
hood, merely believing because of the authority of a book taken 
at second hand and read in the superficial letter of a recent version; 
or of a mature manhood, merely believing because of the dictum 
of what he is pleased to call the Church, seems to me like the 
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picture of a grown up human being toddling as if on baby feet, 
and lisping broken words of imitated baby speech, and holding 
fast to the apron strings of a nurse with baby hands; when he 
ought to be walking and speaking and thinking, erect and alone. 
Faith is not the implicit acceptance of any outside authority. It 
is the explicit adoption of religious truth, gathered from the Bible, 
witnessed to by the Church of all the Christian centuries, absorbed 
by the deliberate, careful, conscientious action of the individual 
faculty of believing. This is the three-fold cord by which the 
soul is held fast to heavenly things, and you cannot dispense with 
any one of them, the Bible, the Church, the personal soul. And 
“these three agree in one” because in each the Spirit of God is 
the witness. You cannot subject the first two to the third, the 
Bible and the Church to the private judgment of the person. Nor 
can you substitute the Church for the Bible nor the Bible for the 
Church. Neither can you silence and set aside the witness of God 
that speaks to the soul. They must be combined and coordinated. 
Nothing is easier than to pin one’s faith to some outside thing, 
except to make the inside thing of personal feeling or preference 
the final arbiter and judge. It would be hard to say just which 
of these two is farthest away from educated, intelligent, assured 
faith. And in the last analysis, because these three witnesses are 
heavenly, every one, there will be agreement about essential truth. 

I have left myself but little time and have left you less patience 
to develop somewhat at least the other two parts that need train- 
ing in every man. Let me put first the question of such training 
of the body as shall enable it to prove the things that differ and 
to approve the things that are excellent, along physical lines. That 
short, suggestive sentence in the Catechism, “to keep my body 
in temperance, soberness and chastity,” is the best standpoint from 
which to make my plea to the young men to reverence their bodies. 
They are not “ vile bodies,” although they are by comparison in 
certain conditions “ bodies of humiliation,” if we degrade and dis- 
honor them. They are sacred and integral parts of man’s nature, 
made after the divine Image, redeemed by the divine Blood, dwelt 
in on earth once by the Man who was equally God, enthroned in 
His person at God’s right hand today, temples of the Holy Ghost, 
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each one. And in the day when God shall give “ his own body,” 
to every planted seed, when the corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption and the mortal, immortality, in that day, it shall be 
“ fashioned like unto the body of His glory.” By self-mastery, 
by the control of appetites, by the restraint of passions, by the 
saving and hoarding of the manhood that is in you until the 
time comes when you can spend it in holy and lawful ways, prove 
how the use differs from the abuse of things that are given us richly 
to enjoy; how temperance may or may not be abstinence, but is 
always self-control; how the trained muscles of the athlete differ 
from the brute force of the prize fighter ; how righteous indignation 
differs from the hasty outburst of personal anger or the sullen 
vindictiveness of personal revenge; how the passion of pure love 
differs, poles apart, from the passion of mere lust; how the carnal 
in man differs from the carnal in the lower animals; how generous 
expenditure differs from lavish extravagance; how wise economy 
differs from parsimonious niggardliness; how decent care for out- 
ward appearance differs from the sickliness of the dandy or the 
dude; and so on, almost ad infinitum, in the question of trained bodies 
of men. By some curious variation of use, the word gymnasium, 
which in France and Germany stands for the entire training of a 
university course, has come with us in English use to mean the 
place of muscular development and physical exercise. Sometimes 
perhaps in the excessive attention to athletic sports we might seem 
to have turned our universities into mere gymnasiums, as in Europe 
they have made the gymnasium, the university. But there is a 
sense in which real lessons lie for us to learn, in the root of this old 
word which is yuuzvd¢ and means the naked man, the stripped man, 
rid of all hindering things, with every muscle free and unhampered 
for its exercise. Carrying this out along its higher meanings it 
stands for this, that every man has need to strip himself, stark 
naked, from all the swathing bands and swaddling clothes of con- 
ceit, of indolence, of self-indulgence, of prejudice, of whatever else 
may hinder and hold him back from absolute freedom in the train- 
ing of his entire nature. 

Of the training in a moral sense in educated religion there is 
less need of saying much. To have taught a man the subtleties of 
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chemistry and leave him with a feeling that he is free to use it in 
the compounding of poisons or the manufacture of bombs, to 
gratify the evil instincts of a Caliban; or to accomplish a man in 
the expert use of figures or in a clever skill in imitative penmanship 
with no guard against the disgrace and dishonor of using his 
mathematics to make false balances in books, or his chirography 
for counterfeiting and forgery, is simply to facilitate and encour- 
age crime. Put squarely so, everybody recognizes its abomination, 
and really this is what lack of moral training leads to, in less gross 
and glaring, but no less real, results. The mind must be taught 
to prove the things that differ along this line of teaching, as well 
as along the others; to develop honesty and honorableness in the 
relations between man and man; to recognize the rights of others 
as fully as one’s own; to realize the wrong of building the house of 
one’s success, upon the remains of wrecked corporations or ruined 
fortunes; to set the high standard by which I believe today the 
great heart and center of business in this cosmopolitan city is 
maintained, that a man’s “ word is as good as his bond ”’; to prac- 
tice homely and wholesome virtues, as our Church Catechism sets 
them one after another, with incisive force, in “ our duty to our 
neighbour,” “ to hurt nobody by word or deed, to be true and just 
in all my dealings, to bear no malice or hatred in my heart, not to 
covet nor desire other men’s goods, but to learn and labor truly to get 
my own living and to do my duty in that state of life into which it 
shall please God to call me.” Such men, such citizens, such 
patriots, such statesmen, such professional men, such business men, 
taught and trained to prove the things that differ, Columbia Uni- 
versity has bred in the past, fair mother of a great company of sons 
who have approved things that are excellent; proving the differ- 
ence between the self-seeker and the server of his city, between the 
victor claiming the spoils and the statesman advancing the state, 
between the quack doctor and “the beloved physician,” between 
the special pleader and the lawyer, between the platform spouter 
of some new sensation and the preacher of the everlasting Gospel, 
between the maker of “corners” in medicine and food and the 
founder and supporter of trusts for the good of others. For this, 
more even than for her venerable years, more even than for her 
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splendid equipment in faculties, in buildings, in endowments, in 
libraries, in apparatus; more even than for the brilliant record of her 
sesquicentennial service, we come to do her reverence today. With 
undimmed eye and natural force unabated, she stands, as Moses 
stood, upon the height of her achievements, thank God with no 
forbidding voice to keep her back, but with a strong voice calling 
her to enter into the promised land, flowing with milk and honey, 
flowing, that is to say, with all things that sustain and sweeten life, 
the land of the still greater future on which she is entering today. 


After the sermon the choir, accompanied by the orchestra, 
rendered the Hallelujah Chorus from the Oratorio of the 
“ Messiah ” (Handel). The anthem was followed by the con- 
cluding prayers and benediction and the recessional hymn, “ God 
of our Fathers,” the academic procession leaving the Gymnasium 
during the postlude, “‘ Priests’ March,” Mozart, rendered by the 
orchestra. 
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CONFERRING OF DEGREE UPON PROFESSOR LAMPRECHT 


On Monday morning, October 31, the Trustees and the Uni- 
versity Council assembled in the Trustees Room at 11 o'clock. 
Professor Karl Lamprecht, Ph.D., of the University of Leipzig, 
was presented to the Trustees by Professor Burgess for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, in the following words: 

Mr. President: Less than two weeks ago we assembled in this 
chamber to witness the conferring of the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
by this American University, upon an illustrious Englishman. To- 
day we are gathered here again to witness a like ceremony, with 
a distinguished German for its subject. These are, Sir, interesting 
and significant facts. They seem to me to betoken the close and 
intimate relations which exist, and which rightly exist, between the 
three great Teutonic nations of the world, the three chief bearers 
of the world’s civilization. 

It is impossible, Sir, for me to recite to you, in the brief moment 
allotted to this introduction, the long list of Professor Lamprecht’s 
achievements. A German of Germans by birth and blood; edu- 
cated in the Gymnasia of Wittenberg and Schulpforta and in the 
Universities of G6éttingen, Munich and Leipzig, from the latter 
of which he received his doctorate; Professor in the Universities 
of Bonn, Marburg and Leipzig; learned in history, politics and 
economics, in philosophy, philology and esthetics, and author of 
more than a dozen volumes of German history, local and national, 
and of universal history;—he is a worthy representative of the 
great Saxon university in which he at present has his seat, and of 
the spirit of profound and conscientious research which is the 
crowning glory of German scholarship. 

Mr. President, a degree from this University of ours is a high 
honor for any man, but when conferred upon such a man and such 
a scholar, its value is enhanced to all other recipients, past or future. 
And now, Mr. President, I have the honor and the exceeding 
pleasure of presenting to you Karl Gotthart Lamprecht, Professor 
of History in the University of Leipzig and Privy Counsellor of his 
Majesty the King of Saxony, and of soliciting for him, at your 
hands, the degree of Doctor of Laws of our University. 


In conferring the degree, President Butler said: 


Karl Gotthart Lamprecht, professor of history in the ancient 
University of Leipzig, scholarly expounder of the course of the 
development of human culture as well as of human institutions, I 
gladly admit you to the degree of Doctor of Laws in this University 
and confer upon you all the rights and privileges that belong 
thereto. In token whereof, I hand you this diploma. 
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LAYING OF CoRNER STONES 

Immediately after this degree had been conferred, the Trustees 
of the University, members of the University Council, officiating 
clergymen, donors, and friends and invited guests, proceeded in 
academic procession across South Court to South Field, where the 
corner-stones of Livingston and Hartley Halls were laid. The 
corner stone of Livingston Hall was laid by George L. Rives, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, who after prayers had been said by 
the Rev. Dr. Vincent, spoke as follows: 


For close upon a century, the students of Columbia have had 
no home within her walls. We are about to remedy that hardship 
by reestablishing, on a larger scale, some of the conditions that 
existed at King’s College; for this building whose corner stone is 
now to be laid, is intended as a residence for members of the 
University. It is to bear the honored name of Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, an alumnus of the Class of 1765, a member of the Com- 
mittee of Congress that drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
the first Secretary of Foreign Affairs of the United States, 
Chancellor of the State of New York, and one of the two American 
plenipotentiaries who negotiated the purchase of Louisiana. The 
Trustees have undertaken the building of this house in the confident 
belief that its existence on these grounds will encourage the growth 
of those manly virtues which we associate with Livingston and his 
contemporaries of King’s College; that it will aid education by 
supplying the stimulus of constant comradeship; and that it will in 
many ways adorn and dignify the whole life of our University. 


At Hartley Hall prayers were read by the Rev. Dr. Huntington, 
the corner stone being laid by Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins. Mr. 
Rives presented Mrs. Jenkins with the following words: 


In affectionate memory of Marcellus Hartley, a great merchant 
of New York, this house also is to be built as a home for the mem- 
bers of this University. It was my good fortune for some years 
to be associated with Mr. Hartley in the direction of an important 
business undertaking, and it is a great pleasure to feel that his many 
virtues are to be commemorated here for the guidance and encour- 
agement of future generations. This building will owe its ex- 
istence to the pious generosity of his daughter, Mrs. Jenkins, and 
of his grandson, Mr. Marcellus Hartley Dodge, of the Class of 1903. 
But for their timely action, it would not have been possible for the 
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Trustees to undertake the building of Livingston Hall, and so the 
gift of these donors has multiplied itself and given to the University 
two buildings instead of one. I have great pleasure in presenting 
Mrs. Jenkins, who will now lay the corner stone. 


The academic procession then proceeded to the new School of 
Mines building, where prayers were said by the Rev. Dr. Van De 
Water, Chaplain of the University. Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, the 
donor of the building, who laid the corner stone, was presented by 
Mr. Rives, with the following words: 


The School of Mines of Columbia College began its existence 
in a modest manner as an experiment just forty years ago. Its 
splendid history has fully justified the hopes of its founders, and 
it has long been recognized throughout the world as one of the 
great schools for scientific instruction. Its alumni have carried 
its reputation into every quarter of the globe. They have not only 
constructed the Subway, whose trains pass almost beneath our 
feet, but they have helped to develop South Africa and to build up 
the great West. The School of Mines has never had a home of 
its own. That it is now to possess one is due to the far-sighted 
wisdom and liberality of a captain of industry,—a man who has 
been for years closely connected with the mining industries of this 
country, and who, although not an alumnus, has learned from ex- 
perience the value of the education which this School can afford. 
I have great pleasure in presenting Mr. Adolph Lewisohn, the gen- 
erous donor to whom this University is so deeply indebted, and 
who will now lay the corner stone. 


After the corner stone of the School of Mines Building had 
been laid, the academic procession filed across the campus to the 
site of St. Paul’s Chapel. Here Bishop Potter and the Rev. Dr. Coe 
offered prayers, after which Mr. Rives introduced Archdeacon 
George D. Johnson, the great-great-grandson of the first President 


of King’s College, who laid the corner stone. Mr. Rives spoke as 
follows: 


The Charter of King’s College provided that public morning 
and evening service should forever constantly be performed in the 
College. It also provided for the use of the liturgy of the Church 
of England, and it commanded that the President should forever 
be a member of and in communion with that Church as by law 
established. Except in these two respects the Charter embodied 
a spirit of the most extensive tolerance. The Senior Minister of 
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the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, the Minister of the ancient 
Lutheran Church, the Minister of the French Church and the Min- 
ister of the Presbyterian Congregation were united ex officio with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Rector of Trinity Church 
in the government of the College. And, moreover, it was ordained 
that no person of any religious denomination whatever should be 
excluded from equal liberty and advantage of education, or from 
any of the privileges of the College, on account of his particular 
tenets in matters of religion. In the catholic spirit of this com- 
mand, the corporation has ever since been administered. In our 
Board of Trustees, every religious denomination has been repre- 
sented. No existing law of this State, no by-law or ordinance of 
the Trustees, makes the religious tenet of any person a condition 
of holding any office under the corporation. To no person has any 
privilege been denied on account of his religion. 

It has been our great misfortune that up to this time we have 
never possessed a fitting Chapel; but the beautiful building which 
will soon rise upon this spot, will forever take that reproach from us 
and will provide in a stately and adequate manner for the religious 
life of the University. To our sincere regret, those who have be- 
stowed upon us so noble and pious a benefaction have wished to 
remain anonymous; and for this reason we are prevented from 
asking them to join with us in the ceremonial of founding this 
house of worship. In the necessary absence of the donors, we have 
naturally turned to one whose name and descent links the present 
with the earliest beginnings of King’s College. Just one hundred 
and fifty years ago next Friday, that is, on the fourth of November, 
1754, Henry Barclay, the then Rector of Trinity Church, wrote 
to Dr. Samuel Johnson, at Stratford in Connecticut, to announce 
that the Charter had passed the Governor and Council; and to urge 
him to “ come down immediately ” to assume the office of President. 
Dr. Johnson accepted and the great-great-grandson of that Rector 
of Trinity Church now presents to you the great-grandson of the 
First President of King’s College, the venerable Archdeacon George 
D. Johnson, who will lay the corner stone. 


From the chapel the procession moved across the Green to the 
new Frederick Ferris Thompson Physical Education Building of 
Teachers College, which was formally dedicated. Prayers were 
said by the Rev. Charles E. Jefferson. The address in behalf of 
the donor, Mrs. Frederick Ferris Thompson, was made by the 
Rev. Joachim Elmendorf, Mr. V. Everit Macy accepting the gift 
in the name of the Trustees of Teachers College. 
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UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 


At 3:30 p. m. the University Convocation was held in the Gym- 
nasium in the presence of a large number of alumni and students. 
The academic procession, which was formed in the Library as 
usual, included in addition to the members of the Faculties and of 
the Trustees of the various corporations, a division of clergy and 
guests, descendants of past presidents, and recipients of honorary 
degrees, a division of the Vestry of Trinity Church and another 
of the candidates for honorary degrees. The alumni assembled 
by classes in Fayerweather, Schermerhorn and Havemeyer Halls, 
and the Engineering Building, and marched to the Gymnasium in 
two lines, one headed by the Chief Alumni Marshal, Mr. Herbert 
Livingston Satterlee, the other by the Honorable Stewart Lyndon 
Woodford, the Honorary Grand Marshal. The academic proces- 
sion fell in immediately behind the alumni and entered the Gym- 
nasium to the strains of the prelude to “ Die Meistersinger,” rend- 
ered by an orchestra under the direction of Mr. Gustav Hinrichs. 
Prayers having been offered by the Chaplain of the University, 
President Butler delivered the oration in commemoration of the 
150th Anniversary of the Foundation of King’s College. 


COMMEMORATIVE ORATION OF PRESIDENT BUTLER 


E are standing by one of the lines which imagination draws 
across the changeless chart of time. We instinctively stop 

and look back. The mere flight of time itself fills our minds with 
reverent wonder, and we measure it off by decades and by cen- 
turies that we may the better comprehend it. Yet it is not the 
flight of time, but the story of accomplishment in time—time’s 
quality, may we say ?—which instructs, stimulates, and spurs us on. 
The record of the past brings us knowledge of the subtle processes 
by which ideas weave for themselves a material fabric. It counts 
for us the steps by which man climbs the lofty heights of his ideals. 
What one hundred and fifty years of recorded time is filled so 
full as the period of our University’s life? When before have 
the face of nature and the mind of man both been so radically 
changed? The first president of King’s College found the writings 
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of Bacon and of Newton to be novel and revolutionary. Stirred 
by their teachings he became, while still a tutor at Yale College, 
the chief influence in displacing, on these shores, the Ptolemaic 
conception of the Universe for the Copernican. From Ptolemy to 
Darwin, then, and on to a world of divisible atoms and newly 
discovered forces stupendous but hidden, whose nature we only 
partially apprehend and comprehend not at all, so far it is from 
King’s College to Columbia University. 

A host of commonplaces of our modern thought were unknown 
to the generation which hailed the foundation of King’s College. 
Newton had been dead but seventeen years, and his doctrines were 
as new and as startling to the rest of the world as they had been 
to President Samuel Johnson. Kant, who was destined to give 
its decisive character to modern philosophy, was but thirty years of 
age, and had not yet taken his university degree; perhaps no one 
outside of Kénigsberg had ever heard his name. Rousseau, the 
connecting link between English revolutionary theory and French 
revolutionary practice, was in middle life and already becoming 
famous. Linnzus and Buffon were laying the foundations of a 
new natural history, but Lamarck, who was to reveal the modern 
theory of descent, was only a child of ten. Laplace at the tender 
age of five, and Lavoisier at eleven, could not yet be recognized 
as likely to make massive contributions to the sciences of mathe- 
matics and of chemistry. Of the publicists who were to guide 
the thought of English-speaking men at a great crisis, Burke was 
but six years out of Trinity College, Dublin, and had not yet 
entered Parliament; Washington was a youth of twenty-two, 
skirmishing with the French in what was then the far West; 
Jefferson was a boy of eleven at play in Virginia; and Hamilton 
was unborn. The new University at Gottingen had been opened 
in 1737 with that liberty in teaching which was to build up the 
noble ideal of science as an end in itself that has since come to be the 
inspiration of every true scholar. But Halle and Gottingen, the first 
of modern universities, were wholly unknown in America, and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were anything but safe models for the new Col- 
lege of the Province of New York to follow. Dean Swift declared 
that he had heard persons of high rank say that they could learn 
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nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge than to drink ale and 
smoke tobacco. Dr. Johnson found that when at Pembroke Col- 
lege he could attend lectures or stay away, as he liked, and that his 
gain was about the same either way. The poet Gray committed 
himself to the opinion that Cambridge must be the place once 
called Babylon, of which the prophet said the “ wild beasts of the 
desert shall lie there; and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures; and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there ”’; 
and “ the forts and towers shall be for dens forever, a joy of wild 
asses.” Just at this time Gibbon had completed the period of 
residence at Magdalen College, which he afterwards described as 
the most idle and unprofitable of his whole life. These harsh 
judgments are supported by the historian of Oxford, Warden 
Brodrick, who says explicitly that at this period the nation had lost 
confidence in Oxford education. 

It was into a world of knowledge and thought totally different 
from ours, that King’s College was born a century and half ago. 

These provinces were remote in those days, and their settlers 
were chiefly bent upon material development and upbuilding. For 
the journey across the Atlantic to consume from four to six weeks 
was not unusual. Learning was of necessity at a low ebb, for 
the scholarly men who were among the first settlers had passed 
away, and their children and grandchildren, born in the colonies, 
and reared there, had not much chance for a broad or a prolonged 
education. Harvard College had been in existence for a century 
and a quarter, and Yale for half a century, but both were hard 
pressed for means of subsistence, and their intellectual outlook 
was a contracted one. Jonathan Edwards had written, a few years 
earlier, that he took “ very great content” from his instruction at 
Yale, and that the rest of the scholars did likewise. The College 
of New Jersey had recently begun instruction at Elizabethtown, 
and just as King’s College opened its doors, ground was breaking 
at Princeton for the first building of its permanent home. In 
Philadelphia Franklin was urging on the movement that was soon 
to give a college to that prosperous city, and throughout the colonies 
generally the need for a higher type of education was felt and 
efforts were making to supply it. 
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Then, as now, New York was often described as a city given 
over to trade and commerce to the neglect of higher and better 
things, but there is evidence that while the citizens were gaining 
the material substance with which to support a college, they were 
not neglectful of the fact that a college was sorely needed among 
them. For fully fifty years the idea of a college for the Province 
of New York had been mooted, and general sentiment was favor- 
able to it; but it was not until 1746 that the first step was taken 
to bring about the desired end. On December 6 of that year the 
legislature of the colony passed an act authorizing the raising of 
the sum of £250 by public lottery “ for the advancement of learn- 
ing and towards the founding of a college.” The preamble of 
this act clearly shows that there was a widespread conviction that 
the welfare and reputation of the colony would be promoted by 
laying a proper and ample foundation for the regular education 
of youth. Other similar acts followed, and by 1751 nearly £3500 
had been raised by lottery for erecting a college. We smile now 
at the thought of supporting education through lotteries, but the 
practice was quite common in those days. Indeed, the lottery, 
which appears to have been a Florentine invention of some two 
hundred years earlier, had been invoked by Parliament the very 
year before that in which the charter of King’s College was granted, 
in order to endow the British Museum. To purchase the Sloane 
collection, the Harleian manuscript, and the Cottonian library, 
which collections formed the beginning of the British Museum, 
and to put the new institution upon its feet, the sum of £300,000 
was authorized to be raised by public lottery. 

The sum of £3500, or thereabouts, raised by lottery for the 
college, was vested in trustees who were empowered to manage it, 
to accept additonal contributions, and receive proposals from any 
city or county within the colony desirous of having the college 
erected therein. On May 20, 1754, these trustees, through Wil- 
lam Livingston, one of their number, petitioned the Lieutenant- 
Governor, James De Lancey—the unhappy Governor Osborn hav- 
ing taken his own life, and no successor being yet appointed :— 
to grant a charter of incorporation, either to them or to such other 
trustees as might be chosen, “ the better to enable them to prosecute 
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the said design of establishing a seminary or college for the instruc- 
tion of youth.” This petition also recited the fact that additional 
support had been found for the proposed college, in that “ the Rector 
and inhabitants of the City of New York, in communion with the 
Church of England, as by law established, being willing to encour- 
age the said good design of establishing a seminary or college for 
the education of youth in the liberal arts or sciences, have offered 
unto your petitioners a very valuable parcel of ground on the west 
side of Broadway, in the west ward of the City of New York, for 
the use of the said intended seminary or college, and are ready 
and desirous to convey the said lands for the said use, on condition 
that the head or master of the said seminary or college be a member 
of and in communion with the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished, and that the liturgy of the said church, or a collection of 
prayers out of the said liturgy, be the constant morning and evening 
service used in the said college forever.” The petitioners obviously 
favored the acceptance of the conditions attached to the proposed 
grant, for they went on to say that they considered the site pro- 
posed to be “ the most proper place for erecting the said seminary 
or college.” This ground was part of the well-known King’s 
Farm, which had evidently long been in mind as the site of the Col- 
lege of the province. For as early as 1703 the Vestry of Trinity 
Church, before putting the farm out on lease, appointed the rector 
and churchwardens to wait upon Lord Cornbury, the Governor, 
in order to learn what part of the farm he designed to use for the 
college which he (Cornbury) planned. It was March 5, 1752, 
when the Vestry made the formal proposal to the commissioners 
appointed to receive proposals for the building of a College, and 
thereafter matters progressed speedily. 

On October 31, 1754, James De Lancey, Lieutenant-Governor 
and commander-in-chief of the Province of New York, signed the 
Charter and attached thereto the great seal of the Province. King’s 
College “ for the instruction and education of youth in the learned 
languages and liberal arts and sciences” was legally born. It is 
that act which we joyfully celebrate today. 

It would not be profitable now to dwell upon the long and heated 
controversy that accompanied the foundation of the College. The 
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seeds of the coming Revolution had already been sown, and in 
matters civil and ecclesiastical there were sharp differences of 
opinion among the colonists. On the one hand it was felt that 
the conditions attached to the grant of land from Trinity Church 
were an unwarranted attempt to make the new College of the 
Province a sectarian institution, and that the Charter should have 
come from the Assembly rather than from the King. In reply it 
was urged that no conditions were thought of by Trinity Church 
until ground had been given for the belief that there was an inten- 
tion to erect a college that should have no religious associations 
whatever ; and that then only those conditions were imposed which, 
liberally interpreted, would assure to the college a Christian, but 
by no means a sectarian, relationship and influence. The history 
of the College fully bears out this view. As to the origin of the 
Charter, it may well be that the trustees of the original fund raised 
by lottery, subsequently increased by a grant from the excise 
moneys, were moved to petition the Lieutenant-Governor rather 
than the Assembly for a charter, just because of the acrimony of 
the existing controversy and the fear of its results. However this 
may be, the Charter itself is a striking paper and one that represents 
a point of view and liberality of mind far in advance of its time. 

The Charter makes express mention of the fact that the College 
is founded not alone for the inhabitants of the Province of New 
York, but for those of all the colonies and territories in America 
as well. Here, in foresight and in prophecy, is the national uni- 
versity that Columbia has since become. The Charter assumes a 
public responsibility for the new College by naming as trustees, 
ex-officiis, a number of representative public officials. Here, in iure- 
sight and in prophecy, is the close relationship between the city 
and the College which has existed from that day to this, the more 
helpful in recent times because unofficial. The Charter assures the 
liberality of the College in matters ecclesiastical and religious by 
designating as Trustees, ex-officiis, the rector of Trinity Church, 
the senior minister of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, the 
minister of the ancient Lutheran Church, the minister of the French 
Church, and the minister of the Presbyterian congregation. The 
very next year the Governors of the College united in a petition, 
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which was granted, asking for power to establish a chair of 
divinity, the right to nomination for which should lie in the Min- 
ister, Elders, and Deacons of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of the city. Here, in foresight and in prophecy, is that 
respect and regard for the Christian religion, and that catholicity 
of temper and tolerance of mind, which mark Columbia University 
of this later day. The Charter explicitly provides that no law or 
statute shall be made by the Trustees which tends to exclude any 
person of any religious denomination whatever from equal liberty 
and advantage of education, or from any of the degrees, liberties, 
privileges, benefits, or immunities of the College on account of 
his particular tenets in matters of religion. Here, in foresight and 
in prophecy, is this splendid company of scholars and of students 
in which every part of the civilized world and every variety of 
religious faith are represented, all without prejudice. 

This was a notable Charter to be granted at a time of bitter 
religious controversy and prevailing narrowness of vision, and the 
steps taken under it were worthy of its far-reaching provisions. 
The presidency was tendered to Samuel Johnson, one of the most 
remarkable men of his time; and it was he who gave to the new 
college its educational form, its controlling tendencies, and its first 
ideals. _Open-minded and catholic, Dr. Johnson was the most 
scholarly American of the period, and with Jonathan Edwards he 
takes rank as one of the two really powerful and constructive 
American philosophers of the 18th century. Benjamin Franklin, 
who had been his publisher, consulted with him as to the plans for 
the projected college at Philadelphia, and urged him to become its 
head. But Johnson was more strongly drawn toward New York, 
in whose projects for a college he had long been an interested 
counselor, and for which his friend and philosophical preceptor, 
Bishop Berkeley, had fed the flame of his enthusiasm. 

Dr. Johnson, sole lecturer, began instruction in the month of 
July, 1754, some time before the Charter was granted, in the 
vestry room of the schoolhouse adjoining Trinity Church, of which 
the temporary use had been allowed him. The requirements for 
admission to his first class were simple: the first five rules in arith- 
metic, a knowledge of the Latin and Greek grammars, and an 
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ability to write grammatical Latin; ability to read Cicero and the 
first books of the Afneid; and some of the first chapters of the 
Gospel of St. John in Greek. A warning was at the same time 
given that higher qualifications would soon be exacted. Considering 
the state of opinion and the practice elsewhere, this declaration by 
President Johnson is remarkable: “That people may be better 
satisfied in sending their children for education to this college, it 
is to be understood that, as to religion, there is no intention to 
impose upon the scholars the peculiar tenets of any particular set 
of Christians, but to inculcate upon their tender minds the great 
principles of Christianity and morality in which true Christians 
of each denomination are generally agreed.” So broad a tolerance 
as this is more usually associated with the end of the nineteenth 
century than with the middle of the eighteenth. 

Moreover, this first president had a distinct vision of what was 
to follow from his small and modest beginnings; for he pictured 
the future in these words: “ It is further the design of this College 
to instruct and perfect youth in the learned languages, and in the 
arts of reasoning exactly, of writing correctly and speaking 
eloquently, and in the arts of numbering and measuring, of survey- 
ing and navigation, of geography and history, of husbandry, com- 
merce and government: and in the knowledge of all nature in the 
heavens above us, and in the air, water and earth around us, and in 
the various kinds of meteors, stones, mines and minerals, plants 
and animals, and of everything useful for the comfort, the con- 
venience and the elegance of life in the chief manufactures ; finally 
to lead them from the study of nature to the knowledge of them- 
selves, and of the God of nature, their duty to him, themselves and 
one another.” The felicity of phrase in this proclamation is not 
more remarkable than the clear recognition of the part to be 
played in education by the sciences of nature and their applications. 
Here spoke the mind stirred by the reading of Bacon and Newton, 
of Locke and Berkeley. The new science and the new philosophy 
were bearing their first fruits here on this island, remote from the 
capitals of the world’s affairs and far distant from the historic 
seats of the older learning. 

On July 17, President Johnson, sole instructor, met his group 
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of eight students. Bayard, Blenmore, Courtlandt, Cruger, Mars- 
ton, Provost, Ritzema, and Verplanck were the families represented 
on those slender benches. Good names all, some of them bearers 
of the sturdiest traditions of our city. Others followed, and it was 
not many years before the college roll was rich with the best names 
of old New York. There were Auchmuty, Barclay, Beekman, 
Bogert, Cutting, DeLancey, De Peyster, Griswold, Hoffman, Jay, 
Lispenard, Livingston, Morris, Nicholl, Pell, Philipse, Remsen, 
Romeyn, Roosevelt, Rutgers, Schuyler, Stevens, Townsend, Van 
Buren, and Watt—names which for generations have been in close 
and honorable association with the commerce, the society, and the 
politics of New York. Mr. Henry Adams is authority for the state- 
ments that before 1800 New York excelled New England in scien- 
tific work accomplished, and that New York was always an inno- 
vating influence. Study of the early history of our college and 
comparison of its professed aims and its outlook with those of the 
older institutions to the East and to the South, justify his con- 
clusions. And slow as its development was in many ways, the 
history of Columbia College proves conclusively that it has always 
been an innovator and a leader. Its wise and far-sighted policies, 
more or less clearly formulated in detail, were for generations held 
back from execution only by lack of means. From the very be- 


ginning, though often with stumblings and delay, Columbia has 
trod the 


Path to a clear-purposed goal, 
Path of advance! 


Ours earlier teachers, like our later ones, were chosen for scholar- 
ship and character, wherever they were to be found. William 
Johnson, first tutor, came, as did his father, the President, from 
Yale. Leonard Cutting, who followed, was educated at Eaton 
and Cambridge. Daniel Treadwell, first professor of mathematics, 
came, in 1757, from Harvard, and his successor, Harpur, from 
Glasgow. Myles Cooper was trained at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and Clossy, whose chair included the whole of natural science, at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Different viewpoints and varied asso- 
ciations helped make this company of early teachers cosmopolitan 
and open-minded. 
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The list of twelve presidents is unique in more than one respect. 
The two Johnsons and Barnard were graduates of Yale; Cooper 
came from Oxford; Wharton was trained at the English Jesuits’ 
College of St. Omer, and was ordained a priest of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the first Moore held his degree from King’s Col- 
lege, the second Moore and his two successors now living, had 
theirs from Columbia; Harris was educated at Harvard; Duer at 
Winchester in the mother country, and at Erasmus Hall on Long 
Island; and King at Harrow and Paris. The younger Johnson, 
who came to the presidency in 1787, was a layman, the first lay 
head of a college among English-speaking people of whom I find 
record; Duer, the second Moore, and King, were also laymen, as 
was Barnard to all intents and purposes (though he took orders as 
an aid to his work in education and with no intention of engaging 
in parochial work), and as are the two presidents now living. 
Only Harris and Barnard died in office. The second Johnson and 
Duer were lawyers; the second Moore divided his energies between 
law and teaching; King was a merchant and editor; and Barnard 
was an educator in the fullest and highest sense of the word. 
Columbia, it will be seen, broke early with existing traditions, and 
the progressiveness and catholicity shown alike by the governing 
board and the teaching body were reflected in movements for edu- 
cational advance that are as noteworthy as some of them are now 
seen to have been premature. The early and vigorous attention 
to the natural sciences under the lead of Clossy, Bard, Mitchill, 
and Hosack; the deep interest in public affairs and participation 
in them, which took the second Johnson to the Constitutional Con- 
vention and then to the Senate of the United States, while still 
president, and Professor Mitchill to the legislature, to the House 
of Representatives and to the Senate; the solicitous care for public 
education which spurred on De Witt Clinton, Henry Rutgers, and 
Peter A. Jay to lead the work of the Public School Society of the 
City of New York and so pave the way for the present municipal 
school system, were all prophetic of that zeal for scientific advance, 
for the public service, and for the education of the people which so 
strongly mark the Columbia of today. 

Given so large a company of progressive men of science and 
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of affairs, so noble a society of scholars, and so commanding a 
situation in this rapidly developing city, was not Columbia College 
unduly slow in reaching the plane of excellence and the wide scope 
of activity which were marked out for it from the very beginning? 
It certainly was, and the cause was grinding poverty. 

The Trustees of half a century ago had been facing problems 
which might well have staggered the bravest of them. It is more 
than twenty years since President Barnard, whose eager and far- 
sighted plans for Columbia were hemmed in on every side by lack 
of funds with which to carry them out, reviewed the financial 
history of the corporation and made it plain what the source of 
embarrassment and delay had been. 

It is literally true that for a full century the college had to 
struggle for its life. The amount raised by lottery, increased 
somewhat by small legislative grants, appears to have been spent 
upon the first building and in the purchase of those materials that 
were necessary to the institution’s work. The portion of the King’s 
Farm granted by Trinity Church was valued at £4000 or £5000, 
but it lay beyond the limits of the inhabited portion of the island, 
and was for many years unproductive. It did, however, afford a 
commodious and convenient home for the-college. The need for 
additional resources was early felt, and the royal governor of the 
Province was appealed to for a grant of public land to the trustees. 
In response, a large tract of 24,000 acres, “ comprising the town- 
ship of Kingland, in the County of Gloucester, in the Province of 
New York,” was conveyed to the trustees by letters patent in 1770. 
Subsequently, however, in the settlement of the disputed boundary 
between New York and New Hampshire, this land, as well as 
30,000 acres granted, in 1774, by Governor Tryon, was found to 
belong to what is now the State of Vermont, and it passed from 
the trustees without compensation. Gifts were few and small for 
many years, for the troubled times in the colonies were naturally 
not favorable to endowments for learning. Occasional legislative 
grants of small sums were rather an evidence of public interest in 
the college than serious attempts to upbuild it. Finally, in 1814, 
came the action which, through the courage and far-sightedness 
of the trustees, has meant so much to us. Upon a petition of the 
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trustees setting forth that the extensive lands granted by earlier 
governors had been lost to the college, without compensation, in 
the settlement of the boundary dispute, the legislature granted to 
the college the so-called Hosack Botanic Garden, comprising the 
land in the City of New York now bounded by Fifth Avenue on 
the east, by Forty-seventh Street on the south, by Fifty-first Street 
on the north, and by a line distant about 100 feet from the easterly 
line of Sixth Avenue on the west, 260 city lots in all, then valued 
at $75,000. David Hosack, whose name this property bore and 
who had conveyed it to the State for a botanic garden, had been 
professor of botany in Columbia College from 1795 to 1811, and 
was a man of marked distinction in his day. 

Therefore, the two historic endowments of the College which 
in these later days have become, through the growth and prosperity 
of the city, the main support of its rapidly expanding work, are 
gifts, the one from the church and the other from the State, to 
the upbuilding and defence of both of which the College has bent its 
every energy from the day of its foundation. In the King’s 
Farm, or lower estate, and in the Hosack Botanic Garden, or upper 
estate, Columbia now holds tangible evidence of what religion 
and civil government have done for learning in this community, 
and it gratefully acknowledges its heavy obligation to them both. 

But, splendid as the future of these properties was to be, they 
were not a source of immediate income. Quite the contrary: the 
cost of holding the property and of meeting the public charges upon 
it was an almost intolerable burden. In 1805 the income from the 
portion of the lower estate under lease was only about $1400. 
Deficits faced the trustees with the closing of each annual account. 
Still they struggled on, having firm and clear faith in the future 
of the city and in the triumph of the high ideals committed to 
their keeping. The strong men who fought the fight during the 
long period of discouragement from 1810 to 1870,—Rufus King 
and David B. Ogden, William Johnson and Beverly Robinson, 
Philip Hone and Samuel B. Ruggles, William Betts and Hamilton 
Fish, and their associates,—they are those who saved this Univer- 
sity for the twentieth century. It was 1863 before the slowly 
increasing income was sufficient to meet the cost of annual main- 
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tenance, and it was 1872 before the accumulated debt was wiped 
out. From that time begins a new chapter in the financial history 
of the corporation, a chapter which extends to the removal to the 
new home on Morningside Heights with its rapidly crowding op- 
portunities and its heavy attendant responsibilities. It is plain, 
therefore, that the bare struggle for existence postponed almost 
to our own day that widening of influence and of scope, and that 
increase of activity, which had been part of the plan of the College 
from the earliest days. 

“ Debt,” wrote President Barnard truly, “is no doubt a great 
evil, but there are evils worse than debt, and among these is stagna- 
tion.” Columbia long bore the burden of debt and chafed in its 
heavy chains, but it is not true that it has ever been stagnant. At 
no time has it been without men whose scholarship and whose 
patriotic service in molding the institutions and the public opinion 
of our young democracy, put them in the front rank of a univer- 
sity’s heroes. The first Johnson was easily the most scholarly man 
in the colonies, and in philosophy a vigorous and progressive mind. 
The erudite Bard had no superior as a physician, and is gratefully 
remembered as sounding the call which brought into existence the 
Society of the New York Hospital. The second Johnson was fit 
companion to the noble company with whom he sat in the Con- 
stitutional Convention; it was he who proposed that the States 
should be equally represented, as States, in the Senate of the 
United States, and who, as chairman of the committee appointed 
to revise the style of the Constitution and arrange its articles, did 
much to give that instrument its familiar and admired form. With 
him in that noteworthy committee of five sat Alexander Hamilton 
of the Class of 1774 and Gouverneur Morris of the Class of 1768. 
Later, as Senator from Connecticut while still President of the 
College, Johnson was a chief agent in framing the bill to organize 
the judiciary of the United States. Our own Hewitt has pointed 
out that it was De Witt Clinton, of 1786, who created the Erie 
Canal by which the wealth of the great West was opened up and 
poured into the lap of New York; that it was Robert R. Livingston, 
of 1765, who recognized the genius of Fulton and supplied the 
means to make steam navigation a success; and that it was John 
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Stevens, of 1768, who gave us the railway and the screw propeller, 
revolutionizing transportation by land and sea. But for Liv- 
ingston there would doubtless have been no Louisiana purchase, 
and our nation’s history might have been strangely different; and 
it was Mitchill who in the legislative branch gave effective support 
to Jefferson’s plan to send Lewis and Clark across the undiscovered 
mountains and to open for settlement the noble lands “ where rolls 
the Oregon.” Kent, fit successor of Bracton, Littleton, and Coke, 
not only taught students, but trained the public mind to an apprecia- 
tion of the fundamental concepts of American law. Mitchill, in 
his chair of natural history and chemistry, was a fellow-investigator 
with Lavoisier and Priestley, and passing to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the Senate, he was as serviceable to the state as to 
science. Hosack was an influential figure in the early development 
of botanical and medical science. Adrain, a prince among mathe- 
maticians, preceded Gauss, Laplace, and Herschel in his research 
concerning the probabilities of error which happen in making obser- 
vations. McVickar, versatile and powerful, was one of the earliest 
American economists, the incumbent at Columbia of the first chair 
of political economy of the United States, and may fairly be 
claimed as the formulator of the principles upon which our national 
banking system rests. To Anderson and Davies mathematical 
teaching in America owes a debt which it is glad to acknowledge, 
and it was Davies who, by his text-books, familiarized American 
teachers and students with the methods of exposition and study 
that had gained ground so largely in France. Anthon’s copious 
stores of learning were freely drawn upon for the benefit of stu- 
dents of the Greek and Latin classics, and it was he who first made 
known in America the results of the vast researches chiefly by 
German scholars in the fields of classical history, philology, and 
archeology. Lieber’s commanding figure and profound learning 
gave added weight to his luminous exposition of the philosophy of 
history. All these great men lived and served in the day of 
small things, and they have left splendid traditions and fortunate 
memories behind them. Not once in the long years of darkness 
and doubt, of difficulty and discouragement, was the college with- 
out commanding personalities among its governors and its teachers, 
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or without worthy youths training for distinction on its scholars’ 
benches. 

From the day of its foundation our college was marked to 
become a great university. It had from its earliest beginnings 
no small or restricted conception of its mighty mission. It hailed 
its home in New York as a vantage seat from which to influence 
the nation that lay behind and beyond. It was filled with plans 
for expansion and development that must have seemed strange 
enough to those who were content to plod along in the well-trodden 
path of the traditional college education of the day. From Dr. 
Johnson’s first advertisement in 1754 to the academic legislation 
of most recent years, Columbia has had a university’s ideals in 
view and has struggled earnestly toward their realization. 

Instruction in divinity was planned as early as 1755, that in 
medicine was begun in 1763, and that in law in 1773. After the 
Revolution, when the name Columbia supplanted that of King’s, the 
governors immediately voted to establish the four familiar university 
faculties of arts, medicine, law, and divinity. Hardly a decade 
has passed from that time to this when some ambitious spirit, either 
in the governing board or in the faculties, has not urged projects 
of expansion and advance. Most remarkable is the extraordinary 
scheme for a charter establishing “ the American university in the 
Province of New York,” which was drafted at the express com- 
mand of the governors of King’s College, and which met with 
their formal approval on August 4, 1774. It contemplated a great 
institution composed of many parts, after the fashion of the French 
university organization completed by Napoleon. It was to con- 
fer any degree, and presumably, therefore, to give any instruction, 
given by any or all of the universities in England or Ireland. 
Read in the light of its date, the conception was an astounding one. 
This draft was transmitted to England and by command of the 
King was laid before him in Council in April, 1775. With the 
record of that act the history of this remarkable document ends. 
Already the guns of Lexington and Concord were loading, and 
the urgent voices calling for the Royal approval of the Charter 
were drowned by the roar of the shot heard round the world. It 
may be permitted, however, to point out that no company of 
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men given over solely to the pursuit of material well-being and 
the sordid accumulation of wealth could ever have entertained with 
sympathy and approval the noble conception of a great national 
university which that document revealed. 

There are no worthier names upon our college roll than those 
of the men who from time to time urged projects of advancement 
and a wider growth. The report of 1784 was presented by a 
committee on which sat James Duane and Alexander Hamilton, 
John H. Livingston and Samuel Provoost, Nicholas Romaine and 
Morgan Lewis. The memorial of 1810 addressed to the Legisla- 
ture was drafted by Dr. Mason and urges that the trustees had 
been for some time “ sedulously occupied in giving to the whole 
system of the college that improvement of which they are persuaded 
it is capable, and which when completed will elevate it to a rank 
that shall subserve the prosperity and redound to the honor of 
the State.” This appeal was itself the result of a movement which 
had been begun two years earlier by the appointment of a com- 
mittee of the strongest men on the board “ to express their opinion 
generally as to the measures proper for carrying into full effect 
the design of this institution.” Again in 1830 a far-reaching plan 
of expansion was adopted. When reported to the trustees it bore 
the signature of Bishop Hobart, of Dr. Wainwright, of Dr. Onder- 
donk, of Dr. William Johnson, of John T. Irving, of Clement C. 
Moore, and of Charles King. 

Once more, in 1852, at the instance of President King, another 
movement was begun to develop a university upon the foundation 
afforded by the old college. Long consideration was given to 
the ways and means to be adopted, and finally, in 1858, the elab- 
orate plans that had been evolved were formally approved. Wil- 
liam Betts, Henry James Anderson, Hamilton Fish, and Samuel 
B. Ruggles were those most largely concerned in their formulation. 
From that auspicious movement dates the beginning of the modern 
history of Columbia. No year has passed since the reports of 
1854, 1857, and 1858 were submitted without some step forward 
being either planned or taken. It was under the impulse of this 
movement that the first university lectures were delivered; that 
the School of Law was definitely organized; that the College of 
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Physicians and Surgeons was brought back to the University to 
occupy the traditional place of medicine therein ; and that the School 
of Mines came into being to lead the way in this country in teach- 
ing the applications of modern science to a group of its great in- 
dustries. 

With the accession to the presidency of Barnard in 1864, there 
came to the service of the University one of the greatest figures, 
in many ways the greatest figure, in the whole history of our Ameri- 
can education. His active and restless mind, which grew neither 
old nor tired, planned unceasingly and saw with astounding clear- 
ness of vision. Barnard is the greatest prophetic figure in the 
history of modern education. He first saw that the traditional 
college course was no longer adequate to meet the needs of modern 
youth; that it must be supplemented, extended, readjusted, and 
made more elastic, if it would serve under new conditions the same 
ends that it had served so well in the past. He exalted science 
and scientific research to their place of honor, and he swept with 
his keen vision the whole field of education and called upon the 
University to enter upon it as a subject of study and to treat teach- 
ing as a serious profession and not merely as an occupation. He 
gave his powerful influence to the movement for the opening of 
educational opportunities to women, and he felt keenly the limita- 
tions under which they suffered in his day. He looked out into 
new fields of inquiry and saw the significance of those studies in 
language, in archxology, in history and political science, in the 
physical and mathematical sciences, in experimental medicine, and 
in the science of life that are now gladly included in the wide 
circle of our University’s care. What this generation has done 
Barnard planned and urged. Much of what remains for the next 
generation to accomplish he foresaw and exhibited. 

One may be permitted to doubt whether, in the whole history 
of higher institutions of learning, there is another example of so 
consistent and steadfast pursuit of an ideal end as is shown in the 
history of the development from King’s College to Columbia Uni- 
versity. Broad scholarship, catholic sympathies, the widest scope, 
all have marked every plan proposed for adoption by the governing 
board. Even when it seemed impossible to sustain the academic 
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life, men were planning not only to sustain it, but to enlarge and 
enrich it. Faith in this city and in this nation, faith in science and 
in philosophy, faith in public service and in lofty ideals has been 
the very life-blood of our College and University for the whole 
century and a half that has gone. 

Twice in our history the pursuing city has driven us from our 
home. The King’s Farm seemed far away from the center of 
the small town of 1754. The Madison Avenue grounds were 
indisputably distant even from the resident section of 1857. But 
so rapid have been the strides of this metropolitan community that 
nothing less than the island’s crown could suffice for Columbia’s 
permanent need. Here, on soil where patriot strove and where 
Nature reveals her beauty of rock and hill and stream, our Uni- 
versity has made its permanent home with face bent upon a historic 
past, but eagerly expecting a historic future as well. No more 
will it seek to avoid a city’s embrace, but set upon a hill where its 
light cannot be hid it will be to the city as its very mind and soul. 
Commerce and finance will bring to New York physical strength 
and material wealth and hold high the symbols of commercial 
integrity. Transportation by land and sea and air will bring the 
travelers of the earth to our doors and seekers after knowledge from 
its remotest parts to these academic halls. The temples of religion 
will testify to our belief in God and his worship, and the institu- 
tions of philanthropy to man’s succoring hand stretched out to 
his unfortunate fellow. Above, among, and about them will be 
the influence of our University, preserving those things that should 
be preserved, discarding those things that are found to be no longer 
true, and pursuing those things that are of good report. To this 
height shall come those impulses of need which the city sends to 
call out our responding service. From this height shall go out 
those noble influences that will justify the struggles of the fathers 
and the ample plans of those who have gone before. Here in 
quiet and yet in activity, apart from the city and yet in it, shall 


be the home of that grateful growth from the early seed, a city’s 
mind and a city’s soul. 
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The conclusion of the oration was the signal for hearty and 
prolonged applause and enthusiastic college cheers from students 
and alumni. A musical number was followed by the conferring 
of the honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws and Doctor of Science 
upon graduates of Columbia College or of one of the University 
Schools, none of whom had previously received the degree from 
Columbia. John Howard Van Amringe, Ph.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 
acted as presentation orator, and introduced the candidates in the 
following words: 


Mr. President: I am permitted the great privilege and the very 
high honor of presenting to you, for the honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Laws and Doctor of Science, a company of scholars and men 
of affairs, distinguished sons of this College and University, many 
of whom, I am proud to say, were once my pupils, more of them 
are my valued colleagues, and all of them are my well beloved 
academic brothers. 

Connected with this memorable anniversary, there could be no 
more significant and fitting incident than that Columbia should 
proclaim, in tones unmistakable and joyous, as she does by this 
ceremonial, that her chief pride and glory, her foremost claim to 
esteem and reverence, lie now, as always, in the living contributions 
she has, from her early and small beginnings to the present time, 
made to the advancement of religion and learning, to the progress, 
the security, the refinement, the dignity and the general welfare 
of society. The earlier and the later annals of this University are 
illumined by the names of men who deserved well of their own and 
succeeding generations, devoted Christian ministers and rulers in 
the church, men of science and its applications, men of letters, 
scholars and educators, physicians and leaders of thought in medi- 
cine, men of large interests public and private, lawyers and publicists, 
diplomatists and jurists—such names as those of Provoost and 
Mason, Janeway and Hill and Kemper, Stevens and Gibbs, Moore 
and Verplanck, McVickar and Anthon, Anderson, Drisler and Mer- 
riam, Bard and Mott and Francis, Livingston, Morris and Clinton, 
Tompkins and Hewitt, Benson and Harison and Hoffman, Jay and 
Hamilton, Fish and Blatchford. To this brief and partial list of 
illustrious alumni, who honored their alma mater by service to 
mankind, I may add the names of the eminent gentlemen, their 
fellow alumni, who stand before you—and I beg, Sir, that you will 
now signalize this day by conferring upon them, honoris causa, the 
degrees which the Trustees of the University have gladly authorized 
and which they so richly merit. 
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Honorary DEGREES 


The degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon the follewing 
twenty-three alumni: 


Formerly President of the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York 

Francis Delafield 
Emeritus Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 

Edward Gamaliel Janeway : 
Dean of the University-and-Bellevue Hospital Medical College 

Willard Bartlett 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, Appellate 
Division, Second Department 

William Mecklenburg Polk 
Dean of the Cornell University Medical College 

George Landon Ingraham 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department 

Le Baron Bradford Colt LL.B., 1870 
Judge of the United States Circuit Court for the First Judicial Dis- 
trict since 1884 

John Green Curtis 
Professor of Physiology in Columbia University 

Robert Fulton Cutting A.B., 1871; A.M., 1875 
Philanthropist; leader and organizer of movements for social and 
political betterment 

Brander Matthews A.B., 1871; LL.B., 1873; A.M., 1874 
Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia University 

Oscar Solomon Straus A.B., 1871; LL.B., 1873 
Author, diplomat, and publicist; formerly Minister of the United 
States to Turkey 

Morgan Joseph O’Brien LL.B., 1875 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department 
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Haward Delavan Perry... ci cccccscvccsccciessence 
Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia University, and Dean of the 
Faculty of Philosophy 


Wiliiam Hoamry WG... .. cc cccccwccccccvccsccese M.D., 1875 
Professor of Pathology in the Johns Hopkins University 
PD GN asc icck caccenpasansessieseris<aeas LL.B., 1877 


Professor of Roman Law and Comparative Jurisprudence in Colum- 
bia University 
Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman, 
A.B., 1879; LL.B., A.M., 1884; Ph.D., 1885 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Columbia University, 
and past President of the American Economic Association 


Rate Fea TAA ook cc viccicesveseccedsans M.D., 1880 
Visiting Surgeon at the Presbyterian Hospital 
Barry Tihareten Pedi... cccccccccecse A.B., 1881; A.M., 1882 


Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Columbia Uni- 
versity 
William Archibald Dunning, 
A.B., 1881; A.M., 1884; Ph.D., 1885 
Professor of History and Political Philosophy in Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Prats Pelee GemGa ss occ cseccceccsesvcnones LL.B., 1882 
Eaton Professor of Administrative Law and Municipal Science in 
Columbia University 
a re M.D., 1883 
Professor of the Practice of Medicine in Columbia University, and 
Visiting Physician at Roosevelt and Presbyterian Hospitals 
Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson, 
A.B., 1883; A.M., 1884; L.H.D., 1885; Ph.D., 1886 
Professor of Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University 
Dees WH ae a a «aca sb ovnndesensiuscannniwes LL.B., 1884 
Professor of the Law of Real Property in the University of Kansas 


President Butler conferred the degrees in the following words: 


Joseph Larocque—Honored alike by your profession and by 
your fellow-citizens for eminence in the one and for service to the 
other. 
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Francis Delafield—Wise with learning and experience in medi- 
cine, and a leader of medical teaching for a generation. 

Edward Gamaliel Janeway—For forty years in the front rank of 
those who practice the healing art. 

Willard Bartlett—Both judge and jurist, and wise as well as 
just. 
; William Mecklenburg Polk—Eminent in your chosen calling and 
bearing high educational responsibility toward it. 

George Landon Ingraham—Holding the scales of justice with 
firm hand in an Apellate Court of unusual distinction. 

Le Baron Bradford Colt—For twenty years an ornament of the 
Federal Bench. 

John Green Curtis—Uniting breadth of culture and marked 
literary skill to unusual success as teacher of a scientific subject 
during a long service to Alma Mater. 

Robert Fulton Cutting—Helper and leader of your fellow-men 
because their earnest friend. 

Brander Matthews—Skilled alike in literary construction and 
in criticism, and generous lover of your kind. 

Oscar Solomon Straus—Strong in speech and act to bind to- 
gether both men and nations by new ties of sympathy and concord. 

Morgan Joseph O’Brien—Distinguished for learning applied to 
the service of justice. 

Edward Delavan Perry—Acute classical scholar and devoted 
educational administrator. 

William Henry Welch—Of well-known fame as investigator, 
teacher and expounder of your science. 

Munroe Smith—Admirable scholar in legal history and institu- 
tions, and master of a rich and lucid English style. 

Edwin Robert Anderson Seligman—Both vigorous and cautious 
in economic research and exposition. 

Andrew James McCosh—Patient, kindly and skilful surgeon. 

Harry Thurston Peck—Whose ample learning, touched with the 
charm of lightness, delights while instructing. 

William Archibald Dunning—Philosophic historian and success- 
ful teacher. 

Frank Johnson Goodnow—Pioneer in your field, author of the 
chief contributions to the literature of your subject. 
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Walter Belknap James—Devoted servant of the University and 
its Medical School, inspiring teacher, and skillful practitioner of 
medicine. 

Abraham Valentine Williams Jackson—Seeking light from the 
Orient and its tongues, and finding it. 

James Willis Gleed—An acknowledged leader of the Western 
Bar, orator, and trusted counselor. 


The degree of Doctor of Science was conferred upon ten alumni, 
as follows: 


William Bleecker Potter .B., 1866; E.M., 1869 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineer 
Henry Smith Munroe E.M., 1869; Ph.D., 1877 


Professor of Mining in Columbia University 


Frederick Remsen Hutton, 
A.B., 1873; E.M., C.E., 1876; Ph.D., 1881 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering in Columbia University, and 
Dean of the Faculty of Applied Science 


William Stewart Halsted M.D., 1877 
Professor of Surgery in Johns Hopkins University, and Surgeon- 
in-Chief at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 

Nathaniel Lord Britton E.M., Ph.D., 1879 
Emeritus Professor of Botany in Columbia University, and Director 
of the New York Botanical Garden 

Pe A Dis dn ek ated vers ecewesees ...-M.D., 1880 
Professor of Neurology in Columbia University, Consulting Physi- 
cian at the Presbyterian Hospital 

Luther Emmett Holt 
Carpentier Professor of Pediatrics in Columbia University, and 
Attending Physician at Babies’ and New York Foundling Hospitals 

Michael Idvorsky Pupin 
Professor of Electro-Mechanics in Columbia University 

George Sumner Huntington 
Professor of Anatomy in Columbia University 

Ernst Joseph Lederle Ph.B., 1886; Ph.D., 1895 
Former Commissioner of Health of the City of New York 
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In presenting the degrees, President Butler said: 


William Bleecker Potter—Expert in mining engineering and 
metallurgy. 

Henry Smith Munroe—Distinguished for zeal and ability in 
leading the development of mining education in this country. 

Frederick Remsen Hutton—Master of a difficult and most useful 
technical art. 

William Stewart Halsted—Brilliant surgeon and teacher of sur- 
gery. 

Nathaniel Lord Britton—Untiring and resourceful in the de- 
velopment of a great botanical garden and in carrying forward 
botanical investigation. 

Moses Allen Starr—Acknowledged master in a dark and diffi- 
cult field of disease and of scientific inquiry. 

Luther Emmett Holt—Skillful in medical research and in teach- 
ing, bringing by your knowledge and skill relief, comfort and happi- 
ness to suffering children. 

Michael Idvorsky Pupin—With firm grasp upon the foundations 
of your science, and with prophetic instinct and inventive skill, en- 
larging its boundaries. 

George Sumner Huntington—Distinguished scholar and teacher 
of your subject and earnest investigator in it. 

Ernst Joseph Lederle—Who have won the confidence and re- 
spect of the citizens of New York by eminent service at the head of 
its Department of Public Health. 


After the honorary degrees had been conferred, President Butler 
announced that the Trustees had established eleven memorial pro- 
fessorships in the University on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 150th Anniversary of its foundation. These memorial pro- 
fessorships are as follows: 

The Johnsonian Professorship of Philosophy, in memory of 
Samuel Johnson, S.T.D., first President of King’s College, and of 
his son, William Samuel Johnson, LL.D., first President of Co- 
lumbia College, to be held by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, LL.D. 

The Bard Professorship of the Practice of Medicine, in memory 
of Samuel Bard, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine from 1767 to 1776, to be held by Walter B. James, M.D. 
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The Mitchill Professorship of Chemistry, in memory of Samuel 
Latham Mitchill, Professor of Natural History, Chemistry, Agri- 
culture, and the other arts depending thereon, from 1792 to 1802, 
to be held by Charles F. Chandler, Ph.D., LL.D. 


The Adrain Professorship of Mathematics, in memory of 
Robert Adrain, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics and Natural His- 
tory from 1813 to 1820 and of Mathematics and Astronomy from 
1820 to 1825, to be held by Cassius J. Keyser, Ph.D. 


The McVickar Professorship of Political Economy, in memory 
of John McVickar, S.T.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy from 
1817, of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy and Political Economy 
from 1818, and of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion 
from 1857 to his retirement in 1864, to be held by Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, Ph.D. 


The Anthon Professorship of Latin, in memory of Charles 
Anthon, LL.D., Adjunct Professor and Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages from 1820 to 1857, and Jay Professor from 1857 
to 1867, to be held by Harry Thurston Peck, L.H.D. 


The Ruggles Professorship of Political Science and Constitu- 
tional Law, in memory of Samuel B. Ruggles, LL.D., Trustee of 
Columbia College from 1836 to 1881, to be held by John W. 
Burgess, LL.D. 


The Lieber Professorship of History and Political Philosophy, 
in memory of Francis Lieber, LL.D., Professor of History and 
Political Science from 1857 to 1872, to be held by William A. 
Dunning, Ph.D. 


The Rutherfurd Professorship of Astronomy, in memory of 
Lewis M. Rutherfurd, Trustee of Columbia College from 1858 to 
1884, to be held by John Krom Rees, Ph.D. 

The Torrey Professorship of Botany, in memory of John Torrey, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor of Botany from 1860 to 1873, to be held 
by Lucien M. Underwood, Ph.D. 

The Barnard Professorship of Education, in memory of Fred- 
erick A. P. Barnard, LL.D., President of Columbia College from 


1864 to 1889, to be held by Professor James Earl Russell, LL.D., 
Dean of Teachers College. 


The audience then united in singing the University hymn, 
“ Stand Columbia,” written by Gilbert Oakley Ward of the Class 
of 1902, after which the benediction was pronounced by the Right 
Reverend William Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. 
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Among the guests of the University at the Convocation may 
be mentioned the following: President Humphreys, Mr. Charles F. 
McKim, Mr. Moses Taylor Pyne, Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
President Finley, President Hadley, President Taylor, President 
Alderman, Professor Jespersen, Professor Doremus, Professor Karl 
Lamprecht, Professor F. C. Ferry, Sir Percy Sanderson, the Rev. 
Mr. Slicer, the Rev. L. W. Batten, the Rev. George Washburne, 
Commissioner Harris, Superintendent Maxwell, Dr. E. O. Lyte, 
Mr.Adolph Lewisohn, Mr. George P. Brett, Mr. C. B. Alexander, 
Mr. John J. McCook, Mr. N. de Lodygensky, Mr. T. A. Rickard, 
Mr. William Rhinelander Stewart, Mr. Chalmers Wood, Mr. I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, Mr. James H. Hyde, Mr. W. H. Merrill, Mr. J. A. 
Greene, Mr. A. S. Downing, Mr. N. C. Dougherty, Mr. Howard J. 
Rogers, Mr. Frank A. Fitzpatrick, Mr. Aaron Gove, Mr. James M. 
Green, Mr. A. F. West, Mr. Thomas F. Walsh. 

Descendants of former presidents—Professor C. F. Johnson, 
Gen. Charles King, Dr. C. W. L. Johnson, Mr. William Samuel 
Johnson, Mr. Woolsey McA. Johnson, Mr. Augustus King, Mr. 
Beverly Robinson, Mr. Johnson Beverly Robinson, Mr. Devereux 
Robinson, Mr. William Everett Verplanck, Mr. Robert Newlin 
Verplanck, Mr. William A. Duer, Mr. C. M. Harris, Mr. Gulian 
V. Richards, Mr. Casimir deR. Moore. 

Descendants of Chancellor Robert Livingston, Class of 1765— 


Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mrs. Robert B. Livingston and son, Miss 
Catherine C. Livingston, Mr. Maturin L. Delafield. 

Vestry of Trinity Church—Mr. John H. Caswell, Mr. William 
Jay, Mr. Edmund D. Randolph, Mr. W. W. Polk, Mr. Elihu 
Chauncey, Mr. N. F. Palmer, Mr. Richard F. Derby, Mr. S. E. 
Nash, Mr. Henry C. Swords, Mr. Chas. A. Schermerhorn, Mr. 
George F. Crain, Mr. A. S. Murray, Jr. 
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ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


HE dinner of the Alumni was held at Sherry’s on the evening 

of October 31. President Butler presided, and the speakers 

were Dean Van Amringe, Bishop Potter, Mayor McClellan, and 
President Alderman of the University of Virginia. There were 
540 persons present, representing the Classes of ’39, ’46, ’49, ’50, 
’54, 56, ’58, and every subsequent class. The dinner, which was 
given by the Alumni Council, under the direction of a Dinner Com- 
mittee, consisting of Gustavus T. Kirby, F. S. Bangs and Howard 
Van Sinderen, was not only the largest, but the most enthusiastic, 
which the Alumni have ever held, and the enjoyment of the guests 
was evidenced by the cheering and singing which continued 
throughout the evening. The crown of King’s College occupied 


a place of honor on the President’s table. The speeches were as 
follows :— 


President Butler: 


Our honored Guests, and my fellow Alumni: We have spent 


the afternoon with the ancient and medieval history of Columbia, 
and we are now in these closing hours of our celebration going to 
honor the Columbia of today. In my capacity as presiding officer I 
am forbidden to make either all four, or any one of the four, speeches 
that are upon the programme. I am therefore compelled to permit 
the distinguished and eloquent gentlemen who are so soon to delight 
and charm you—I am compelled to permit them to say far better 
than I could say them, many things that are in my mind and 
heart. But I cannot refrain in this presence from adding one or two 
sentences to the already long exercises of the afternoon in order 
that some things which it was not fitting or appropriate to say 
then may now be said in this familiar and informal converse of 
friendship. 

I wish to greet personally, not only this great company of 
Alumni, but particularly those among us who by reason of distinc- 
tion won in their several fields of activity, or by reason of their 
long loyalty and devoted service to Alma Mater as teachers and 
alumni, have some peculiar claim to our respect and regard. 
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I wish particularly to greet the members of the Class of 1854, 
the Class of 1854, who after fifty years have returned today to 
serve as honorary marshals of the great company of their fellows 
who assembled within her walls. 

I wish to greet the distinguished gentleman, who after four 
years of arduous and faithful service is about to lay down the task 
of governing the State of New York. 

I wish also to greet the distinguished alumnus whose name and 
fame are inseparably bound up with a great epoch in our Univer- 
sity’s history. We are glad again to have the undivided interest 
and services of Seth Low of ’70. His twelve years of service, un- 
exampled in generosity and unequalled in devotion, are epochal in 
our history, whether we test his achievements by material or by 
educational standards. The time has not yet come, and may it 
long be distant, when it will be appropriate to add the history of 
those achievements to our book of annals. We want to keep it 
open as long as his life lasts, that our appreciation may grow with 
the contemplation of it. 

I wish also to greet the members of the Class of "77, who have 
sent me at this table a letter asking permission to present to the 
University a copy of the celebrated Trumbull portrait of Alexander 
Hamilton, their predecessor by just a century, which, through the 
courtesy of Col. Philip Schuyler is today hanging upon our walls 
surrounded by other interesting memorials of the past. 

More than that, Fellow Alumni, it is not fitting that I should de- 
tain you to say. It is my fortunate obligation to present the orators 
who have been invited to set before us in their own way the topics 
that are to be dwelt upon at this closing Anniversary celebration. 
The first of these topics is “ King’s College.” It is to be responded 
to by one who though white can never grow old in the University’s 
service : 

Do you ken Van Am, with his snowy hair? 

Do you ken Van Am, with his whiskers rare? 

Do you ken Van Am with his gracious air, 
As he crosses the Quad in the morning? 


We love Van Am from our heart and soul; 
Let’s drink his health, let’s finish the bowl, 
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We'll swear by Van Am, through fair and foul, 
And wish him the top of the morning. 


Do you ken Van Am with his fine old way? 
Dean of Columbia many a day; 
Long may he live, and long may he stay 

Where his voice will be heard in the morning. 


The verses quoted by Dr. Butler were received with great ap- 
plause; and were sung by the alumni later in the evening. Dean 
Van Amringe was received with applause, and Columbia cheers. 


KING’S COLLEGE 
Dean Van Amringe: 

In the remarks that I have to make this evening, I shall hope 
to commend myself to your favor by being brief, which I am sure 
you will appreciate, and by confining myself to the topic assigned 
me, which limitation may, perchance, by its relative novelty, com- 
mand your approval. I am aware that the two parts of my en- 
deavor are somewhat incompatible, the one with the other,—brevity 
and the beginnings of our noble University, the capacity of a nut- 
shell and the hugeness of Olympus! I console myself, however, 
with the reflection, that whatever may be deficient in my speech, 
you, fellow alumni, being well-nurtured and affectionate sons of our 
Common Mother, can readily supply. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, the content of a liberal educa- 
tion was not in dispute. There were three, and only three, learned 
professions generally recognized: theology, law and medicine. The 
way to the portals of each of these, as well as to the enchanted 
domain of those who were rich in having the “ education of a 
gentleman,” was one and the same, clearly marked out and univer- 
sally traveled. While it was true of the subjects to be taught, 
that they were generally agreed upon, this was not true of the 
auspices under which they were to be given. Educational institu- 
tions were then strongly religious in character, and the doctrines 
and practices of the particular sect of Christians that had control 
were much in evidence. It was, therefore, a notable proclamation 
that the first President of King’s College made on taking charge of 
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his office :—“ that as to Religion, there is no intention to impose 
on the Scholars the peculiar Tenets of any particular sect of 
Christians; but to inculcate upon their tender Minds the great 
Principles of Christianity and Morality, in which true Christians 
of each Denomination are generally agreed.”” That was a new and 
striking note to sound a century and a half ago! 

The legal requirements, that the President must be a com- 
municant of the Episcopal Church and that morning and evening 
service should be in general consonance with the forms of that 
Church, were not at first thought of at all by the corporation of 
Trinity Church that offered an endowment of land. It appears, 
from the highest contemporary evidence, that these provisions were 
forced into the charter by prolonged and bitter attacks, and by the 
insistence that only such religious observance should be allowed 
in the new college as the provincial assembly might, annually or 
otherwise, appoint! The owners of “ King’s Farm,” who held 
their property in trust for the promotion of religion as well as 
of learning, did not feel justified in parting with it on any such 
security ; they felt bound to make reasonably sure, by the conditions 
of gift, that their trust would be executed in its full significance. 
And who shall blame them? Even in these easy-going, not to say 
indifferent, days as to religious matters, there might be some 
hesitancy, on the part of a great many people, to promise conformity 
to such religious observance as might, from time to time, be pre- 
scribed for them by the fluctuating mind of a changing assembly 
like that of a State legislature. A definite form of worship and 
its use without interruption or interference, having been pro- 
vided, the charter ordained that the regulations should “ not ex- 
tend to exclude any person of any Religious Denomination what- 
ever from Equal Liberty and advantage of Education or from any 
of the Degrees, Liberties, Privileges, Benefits, or Immunities of the 
said College, on account of his peculiar Tenets in matters of Re- 
ligion.” 

I have intimated that the curriculum of King’s College was 
limited and undiversified; but the educational aspirations and out- 
look were far otherwise. The President and Governors designed 
at first, and till a more convenient season, to provide instruction 
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in the learned languages and in several designated “ Arts”; but 
they boldly announced their purpose, ultimately and in the fulness 
of time, “ to instruct and perfect Youth . . . in the Knowledge 
of all Nature in the Heavens above us and in the Air, Water and 
Earth around us . . . and of everything useful for the Com- 
fort, the Convenience and Elegance of Life.” To that sky-crowned 
peak of unattainable educational accomplishment, King’s College, 
of the later as of the earlier day, has ever looked with eager and 
untiring eyes, and has struggled toward it with determined and 
unwearying feet. To what height on this Alp of desire and hope 
the King’s of the present has mounted, is known of all men and lies 
beyond the limits of my text: but I may venture to remind you that 
the prerevolutionary King’s, which is my immediate concern, 
made no small advance. Having reference to the “ Knowledge of 
Nature,” and more particularly, perhaps, to the “‘ Comfort of Life,” 
she connected with herself, in 1767, a school of medical instruction, 
with a notable faculty, the first school of the kind of collegiate rank 
established in America, which, two years later, granted the first 
degrees in medicine ever awarded in this country. At the Com- 
mencement at which these degrees were conferred, Dr. Samuel 
Bard, a true and loyal son of King’s and Professor of the Practice 
of Physic, delivered an address which, by its “ great pathos and 
strength of argument,” instigated the movement that led to the 
founding of the New York Hospital. 

Possessed with the idea of expansion, of imperialism, if you 
will, in the world of letters and science, the authorities of King’s 
projected an “ American University.” The proposed charter was 
perfected and approved by the Governors in August, 1774: it sub- 
sequently went through all stages, I believe, to the Privy Council 
Room of King George the Third ; but his Majesty had on his hands, 
by that time, more of America than he could well manage and 
failed to affix the royal signature. By this Charter it was decreed, 
that King’s College “ shall be The Mother of the American Uni- 
versity”, and that such University shall have authority to bestow 
“degrees as well in Philosophy and in the Municipal Law of Eng- 
land as in all and every other Art, Science and Faculty whatsoever 
as are or may be conferred by all or any of the Universities ” in 
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England. The constitution and the government of the “ American 
University ” were so well wrought out and excellent that they were, 
apparently and I think undoubtedly, adopted substantially as the 
constitution of the University of the State of New York as it exists 
in law today. 

The Governors of King’s College did not succeed at that time 
in establishing the American University—their successors have had 
equal zeal and better fortune. 

The Revolutionary War estopped the Governors, but it gave a 
magnificent opportunity, magnificently taken, to the sons of Alma 
Mater. Proud as we are, and justly, of the record of the alumni 
of King’s College in the War for Independence, in establishing and 
moulding the government of the United States, in initiating and 
carrying forward vast enterprises that contributed so effectively to 
make this State the Empire State of the Union, it is, perhaps, 
not to be wondered at that, under leadership such as I have 
indicated, the College, in her brief life of but little over two 
decades, should have produced so mighty a progeny, that her chil- 
dren should have exerted an influence unsurpassed by that of any 
like body of men, I might say unequalled in proportion to their 
number, upon the fortunes of this State and of the country at large. 
Time would fail me, as your patience would, were I to attempt to 
rehearse to you the services in the field and in council, in diplomacy 
and law, in church and state, in engineering and its applications, 
in all the arts of peace and science of progress, of the six score 
alumni of King’s College. There were Rutgers, Troup, Pell and 
others in the continental army and in the halls of legislation; there 
was Egbert Benson, able lawyer, upright judge of State and federal 
courts, first president of the New York Historical Society; there 
was Richard Harrison, member of the Convention that framed the 
federal constitution, legislator, judge, appointed by Washington the 
first United States Attorney for New York; there were Provoost and 
Moore, respectively the first and the second Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in New York; there was John Stevens, the great engineer, 
active in the introduction and improvement of steam transportation, 
builder of the first locomotive, and one of the first to point out 
the practicability and advantage of railroads on a large scale; there 
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was Gouverneur Morris, profound constitutional lawyer, financier, 
distinguished representative of his country at foreign courts, asso- 
ciate of De Witt Clinton, his fellow alumnus of later date, in 
“ joining the ocean with the Lakes” by the canal system of this 
State; there was John Jay, President of the National Congress, 
Chief Justice of New York, Governor of New York, first chief justice 
of the United States, diplomatist, author of “ many of those cele- 
brated state papers whose grave eloquence commanded the admira- 
tion of Europe, and drew forth the eulogy of the master orators 
and statesmen of the time—of Chatham and Burke”; there was 
Alexander Hamilton, confidential friend and trusted counselor of 
the “ Father of His Country,” unexcelled in his influence in bringing 
about the “union of the States under the present constitution,” 
secretary of the national treasury, whose administration of the 
finances was “ rendered memorable by that efficient organization 
of the public revenue and resources which replenished the bankrupt 
treasury, raised the prostrate national credit and placed it on a 
firm and durable basis, gave immediate activity to commerce and 
the arts and security to all their pursuits’; there was Robert R. 
Livingston, whose name is on every lip today in connection with the 
Louisiana Purchase, whose learning, genius, eloquence, scientific 
prevision and attainment, as manifested in his great political and 
judicial services to the country, in his improvement of agriculture, 
in his fostering of the arts of taste and design, in his acquaintance 
with the principles of mechanics, his aptitude in their successful 
application and his productive association with Fulton in steam 
navigation, all “combine to place him in the front ranks of the 
lasting benefactors of the human race.” 

These, and such as these, are they that illumine the splendid 
history of King’s College. Their character and accomplishment, 
their fame and inspiring example, are the proud heritage of Co- 
lumbia. And what may not be hoped and expected, in the years 
to come, of this University, that received from King’s College, 
and has ever held high, the standards of the ideal, that, amid all 
the changes and chances of revolving years, has retained and 
cherished the true and exalted spirit of its great original, and is 
now, I am fain to believe, guided and controlled by it, the same 
spirit enriched by time and sanctified by service. 
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President Butler: 

The Dean, Gentlemen, has answered in eloquent phrase the time- 
old question, “ Why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 

Now we turn from King’s College to “Columbia and the 
Nation.” It is something to have forged the bonds of the Consti- 
tution. It is something to have built the New York Subway. 
From our earliest achievement in statesmanship to our latest 
achievement in engineering, the name of our University is writ 
large on the history of this Nation and on every part of it. I have 
the honor to present, to respond to the sentiment “ Columbia and 
the Nation,” an intellectual and scholarly prelate, a conscientious 
and courageous patriot, a kindly and generous friend and Trustee 
of our University, the Right Reverend Henry Codman Potter, 
Bishop of New York. 


COLUMBIA AND THE NATION 
Bishop Potter : 

My Dear Mr. President, and Gentlemen: It would be extremely 
ungracious, after the kindly words that have just been spoken by 
your President, to remind you of the full significance of my presence 
here. But, with the Governor of the State of New York of one 
school of politics on one side of the President and with the Mayor of 
the City of New York of quite another school of politics on the other, 
you will understand why, with that cheerful readiness which distin- 
guished Mr. Artemus Ward when he was asked what he would sub- 
scribe to the war and replied that he would subscribe all his wife’s 
relations, the President of Columbia has asked me, as the one person 
who may safely do so, to speak about Columbia and the Nation. 
It would not be possible to reconcile the views of the two gentlemen 
on either hand of him as to what it is—on next Tuesday week, isn’t 
it?—that the nation most of all wants. But I congratulate myself 
that with such an admirable lead as Van Am—May I call you? (To 
the Dean)—has given me, I may remind you of another aspect of 
the history of this great University which I confess has profoundly 
impressed me as I have reviewed it. 

The Dean’s statement refers to the relations of Columbia Col- 
lege or King’s College, and to the somewhat vanishing minimum 
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which was the definition of its ecclesiastical relationships when it 
began to live. . . . I thank him with all my heart for the admir- 
able suggestions which he gave us of the great names associated with 
the birth of the Republic. No task more delicate was ever given to 
the hand of man than that which steered the old King’s College into 
the new relations and responsibilities of Columbia College. And the 
University which has grown out of that original site is one of the 
noblest witnesses, Gentlemen, which this country owns today of the 
relations of the college to the national life. We recognize it in other 
walks of life; its relations to literature, the great professions and 
art. I remember, my dear Mr. President, and it is longer than you 
can remember, when at the great Exposition in Philadelphia which 
is when, as some of the patriarchs here will remember, they had 
the loan of some illustrious pictures from Europe, that I stood be- 
side, or behind, a man and a woman who were looking at that great 
picture—which some of us have seen in Holland itself—which is 
called “ Paul Potter’s Bull.” As you will recall, the bull has his 
head ranged for a charge, and the man is dodging behind a tree. 
“ Maria,” said the man to his wife, “ Do you see that fellow stand- 
ing behind the tree? That’s Potter.” And it occurred to me then, 
Mr. President, that a little more culture in art might be a good thing 
for the American people. It is not merely culture in art, Gentlemen, 
that has been given life in this nation by the work of this University. 
From the time of Hamilton and Chancellor Livingston, all the way 
down, Columbia has been adorned by a succession of great names, 
who, in the greatest places, like our own Fish, when he was Secre- 
tary of State, have done honor to the service of the country, and have 
illustrated the happy union of letters and a large and wise states- 
manship. It is that office, believe me, my Brothers, that the Uni- 
versity best performs today. I have had the misfortune—and I 
suppose you have, some of you—of listening to more than one 
speech in the Halls of Congress the inspiration of which had evi- 
dently been derived from a somewhat too cursory consultation with 
the books in the Congressional Library. That wider reading, 
larger knowledge of facts and more intimate acquaintance with 
history which ought forever to precede an attempt to make laws 
for the nation, or to correct laws already made in which important 
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particulars were obviously wanting. Here, Gentlemen, whether 
those who turn their backs upon the University or not choose to 
regard it, here is the great office of a great college in a great city. 
May God send His abundant blessing to crown the learning which, 
under your wise and energetic rule, Sir, shall be bountiful within 
the halls of the University, to the upbuilding and purifying of our 
national life and the realization of those great ideals on which for- 
ever the Republic must rest. 


President Butler : 

There is but one observation of the Bishop’s from which I 
should be disposed to timidly dissent. Having had during a number 
of years a somewhat intimate acquaintance with the distinguished 
public men between whom I have the honor to be placed, I might 
confess that they both belong to one and the same school of hard- 
hitting, clean-fighting politics in the interests of the principles in 
which they respectively believe. The story of this City for a 
century and a half is so interwoven with the history of our Univer- 
sity that the two cannot be stated or written apart. From the 
time when our home was on the King’s Farm beyond the inner 
limits of a town of twelve thousand people, to the day when our 
home is on the Heights of Morningside, surrounded by nearly four 
millions of human beings, the University and the City have been 
allies. Columbia has furnished to the City of New York no fewer 
than eight of its Mayors. It has taken three others into her fold 
with degrees conferred for a similar honor. And it has enjoyed 
the privilege of having on its scholars’ benches in law for a year, 
the present distinguished incumbent of that high office. So, 
Gentlemen, it is not a strange topic that we are to hear, and it 
is no stranger who is to present it to us. I have the honor to 
present to you a graduate of Princeton College, a student in law 
at Columbia University, a public servant of experience and sagacity, 
his Honor George B. McClellan, Mayor of New York. 


COLUMBIA AND THE CITY 
Mayor McClellan : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am exceedingly gratified to 
have been permitted to meet you this evening. I am greatly 
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honored that you have accorded me the privilege of taking a part 
in the celebration of the sesquicentenary of Columbia University. 
The toast that has been assigned to me “ The University and the 
City,” is only the expression, in somewhat different words, of the 
toast upon which in my official capacity it is usually my fortune 
to speak— The City of New York.” For no one can speak of 
the City without thinking of the University, and no one can speak 
of the University without thinking of the City. Columbia be- 
cause of her connection with New York occupies a peculiar situation 
among the universities of the country. Do not for a moment sup- 
pose that in saying this I yield any of the greatness which I claim 
for my own alma mater, Princeton; but Columbia is the center of 
learning and of thought in the metropolis, and holds a position so 
commanding that it imposes most weighty obligations upon her 
sons. Seneca might have been preaching to us, when he said: 
“ For not he alone is useful to the State who brings forward candi- 
dates for office, defends the accused, and casts his vote for peace 
or war, but who encourages the youth; who, in so great a scarcity 
of good teachers, instructs the minds of men in virtue; who seizes 
and holds back those running for wealth and luxury, and, if nothing 
more, at least delays them, and who in private attends to public 
business.” 

The duty of the college-bred man includes more than a mere 
dilettante interest in government—for much has been given him, 
and much shall be required again. The problem of modern politics 
is the most complex which has ever been submitted to man for 
solution. That “ man is born to be a citizen” is as true today as 
it was in Athens two thousand years ago, and the whole scheme of 
citizenship, the whole scheme of government, has its origin and 
depends for its very existence upon a foundation of pure and 
efficient municipal administration. The city is something more 
than a mere dwelling place; it is something more than a mart where 
men buy and sell, and chaffer, and overreach themselves, and make 
money; it is something more than a show window for the display 
of vulgar ostentation so often the outward manifestation of a 
smug prosperity; it is something more than an arena for the ex- 
hibition of brutal passions before an audience cynically correct and 
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condescendingly virtuous, who are perfectly willing to look on 
but who will under no circumstances interfere. The city is a sphere 
for the display of the highest activities of man. It contains the 
possibilities of an ideal which should guide every one within its 
bounds. It should be the purpose and hope of every good citizen 
that the ideal of his city should be better and loftier than that of 
any other. And it is this duty which is laid upon you, in common 
with all other men who have had opportunities above their fellows. 
In politics there is no dearth of men who are adepts at preparing 
plans for “ Castles in Spain,” but who are utterly unwilling to put 
on the overalls of the practical workman. There is no dearth of 
men who can criticise, but cannot do. It is humiliating, but it 
is true, that the spirit of the Pharisee of old can not infrequently 
be found in the college-bred man of today. Feeling that he is 
better than others, he is still capable of sacrifice for the public weal. 
He may occasionally be induced to accept a nomination for the 
House of Representatives when the nomination is equivalent to 
an election, or to help his party by going into the Cabinet, or repre- 
senting his country abroad in an embassy. But when it comes to 
the minor offices, when it comes to the hard work of politics, then 
begins he to make excuses. 

The ladder of fame has many rungs, and only a few are at the 
top. Ordinary human beings must begin at the bottom and work 
their way up. The occasional genius may succeed in beginning at 
the top, but as often as not he ends where the ordinary human being 
began. The lower rungs of the political ladder may not be com- 
fortable to stand on, but in this all ladders are very much alike. 
There is much that is unlovely in politics, but no occupation is 
altogether beautiful. We must deal with the good and the bad 
in life as we find them, and after all it is very much in our own 
hands whether we find more good than bad, or bad than good. 
No man who is unwilling to bear the heat and the burden of the 
day has a moral right to criticise the laborer in the fields. Criticise 
by all means. The more public officials are criticised, and the 
closer they are watched, the better for the people. But earn the 
right of criticism by bearing your share of the responsibilities. 
Show that there is a real, and an intimate connection between the 
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University and the City, and prove that the University man can 
“in private, attend to public business.” 


President Butler: 

No feast of ours would be complete without the recognition of 
those sister institutions upon whom we lean, and with whom we 
so gladly stand in bearing the responsibility for higher education 
in our democracy. We have their kindly regard and good will, 
as they have ours. And we should not wish to go from this board 
without ample recognition of that fellowship. To respond to the 
sentiment “‘ The Universities of America ” I have the honor of pre- 
senting a friend, eloquent, learned, zealous, who has taken upon his 
broad shoulders the task of becoming the first President of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, old, distinguished, consecrated as it has been for 
nearly a century. It is peculiarly fitting that when memories of the 
colonial and revolutionary days are ringing in our ears, when the 
names of the heroes of the early days of the Republic are occupying 
our thoughts, that a message should be brought from the University 
of Jefferson to the University of Hamilton. Though not rivals in 
a vulgar sense, the two men were two Titans in our public and 
national life, and constituted a centrifugal and centripetal force 
that held the whole in perfect balance. I present Edwin Anderson 
Alderman, the first President of the University of Virginia. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
President Alderman : 


I think it is about time for the minute psychologists of the 
period to be getting around to the analysis of the nervous emotion 
of the last speaker on such an occasion as this. Everything worth 
saying has been said and a few things thrown in to boot. Every 
one greedy for ideas has been made full. The great digestive 
process has brought on the desire for calmness and repose. The 
dangerous moment of repletion is at hand. The speakers who 
have preceded you and whose nervous sufferings have given you 
some comfort are at least released and gaze on you in loathsome 
contentment, with a peace that passeth understanding. There 
seems to be no refuge for speaker or listener except in callousness 
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or despair, with a chance in favor of callousness. It is like the 
story of the old showman with his panorama of Daniel in the 
Lion’s den. In order to express the perfect immunity of the 
occasion he cries: “ Behold Daniel, he doesn’t care a damn 
for the lions,” and “‘ Behold the lions, they don’t care a damn for 
Daniel.” 

Three years ago I stood in this place and gave to my friend, 
your new President, and to all the happy sons of Columbia, a 
message of faith and good will from a great urban University in 
the far South. Tonight the fortunes of life make it my privilege 
to bring another message of faith and good will on this occasion 
of solemn retrospect, to old King’s College, the college of Alexander 
Hamilton—now grown into Columbia University—from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the college of Thomas Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton in the flesh did 
not often greet each other with glad messages of faith and good 
will. I hope that they are doing better somewhere in the spirit 
world. They ought to be shaking hands tonight, or whatever is the 
celestial equivalent for that earthly convention, because no projection 
of their mortal misunderstanding can ever come between the com- 
mon belief and sympathy of their institutions. Great institutions, 
like great books and great things in art, become purged of human 
passion, and in a grand detachment and simplicity exist to serve 
each other and to serve all men. 

The dramatic contrasts between this hour and the birth of 
Columbia have been uppermost in all minds during this celebration. 
It is a far cry from old King’s College with its quaintly worded but 
eternal programme of ideals, in a little town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
some of whom were slaves, to this amazing City and to this many- 
minded University, celebrating so solemnly with pride and thanks- 
giving, its humble beginnings. It is an even farther cry from the 
colonists with their simple creed of reverence for God and home and 
king, to this Republic of audacious achievements, and iron will and 
unmeasured ambition. But we have indeed traveled this great 
distance, and the village that knew King’s College and its simple 
aspirations, has become the most astounding piece of worldly 
achievement, perhaps, in all civilization. 
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Such occasions as this, and it is one of their chief values, bring 
on the mood of introspection; men ask questions. Why has this 
democracy been able to go so far and so fast? How has it been able 
to keep hold of its illusions, to renew its ambitions, to find its 
weapons? Why is it unwearied, so earnest, so liberal, so con- 
structive, so proudly and passionately youthful, withal so bril- 
liantly able? My answer is, because it is a democracy. For the 
first time men have had a chance—a century of chance; for the 
first time they have gazed into the bright face of opportunity and 
freedom, and for long periods of time have been able to work with 
hope and gladness. 

The idea of modern democracy was born in an age of moral 
imagination, and superb human enthusiasm and newly awakened 
heart and hope. What it lacked in power to find new truth it 
compensated for in power to find fresh eager hearts and minds 
with a passion for freedom and a kind of religious faith in men. 
This passion has wrought much enduring good through the years. 
It has banished or abated sectarian fury and political wrong and 
much crass social injustice, and now we behold it girding for the 
battle for economic freedom. If democracy shall ever lose this 
passion for freedom and this idealism and faith in men it will be- 
come a very ugly and vulgar thing, for it holds within itself great 
potentialities for ugliness and vulgarity. Can democracy trium- 
phant be kept democracy reverent? Can we industrialize our 
life, and we must do that, without commercializing our souls? 
When Columbia celebrates her tercentenary will the nation be 
leading the good life of nations? My optimism will not let me 
doubt it. Democracy has not let go of its ideals, though mere 
pride and power of achievements tempt us sorely at times, and one’s 
head does spin ’round and ’round and the great figures of the day 
image themselves as helpless chauffeurs who cannot let go and do 
not know whether they are going to run into a wall or break the 
record. But love of the ideal and good life has never deserted 
this American democracy. In proof I cite that impressive army 
of sixteen millions of children in public schools supported by public 
sagacity ; the half-thousand American colleges, monuments of moral 
courage, and heroic self-sacrifice wherein gather that other army 
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of one hundred and fifty thousand men and women; a voluntary 
statesmanship in giving which has made a new era in the world; 
the Americanization of millions of men of every race and land, and 
last and greatest, the university idea itself, born in the brain of 
Thomas Jefferson and embodied in the University of Virginia in 
the first quarter of the last century, vitalized in the last quarter of 
the same century by the stupendous wealth of democracy which had 
conceived it, and now slowly crystallizing into a form fit for its age, 
and future ages, beyond the dreams of Jefferson. These achieve- 
ments at least are triumphs of democratic idealism that cannot be 
denied us. 

The popular tribute to Senator Hoar when he passed out of 
life a few weeks ago, impressed me deeply as beautiful evidence 
of the existence of a royal fund of unrealized idealism in this land. 
Senator Hoar had been a fighter in the fiercest of modern arenas. 
He had spoken with no honeyed tongue; he had struck hard blows 
to the right and left; he had been a partisan of the intensest type; 
but the man had lived a sincere life of devotion to principle. He 
had formed clear notions of national honor, and to him national 
destiny meant simply national righteousness. The passion for 
human freedom which possessed him kept his mind young, his 
soul unsordid, his heart unravaged by bitterness or hate. It gave 
one courage and hope to know how sound the national heart was 
about such men and to read in little rural journals in the far South 
manly appreciation of him and touching praise of him which I 
trust his soul had knowledge of somewhere and somehow. 

The University idea which Columbia embodies so vitally in 
this great city means vast power. There will be universities in fifty 
years with incomes equal to the incomes of kingdoms and empires, 
and I do not mean Bulgaria or Panama. This vast power will 
be organized with the genius of the age, permeated to the core with 
a sense of social obligation, fired with passion for truth and veracity, 
and esteeming a fine seriousness and watchfulness of national 
character the noblest trait of a cultivated democratic citizen. 

Specialists will issue out of such places, trained to discover, and 
relate and bring to pass. The patriot will come forth from such 
places, not the local patriot, not the racial braggart, but the world 
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patriot, if I may so call him, who believes in men and holds it a 
glory and a gladness to serve them. The great citizen, too, will 
come out of such places, who calls his city his home and will protect 
it and safeguard it as men do their homes. 

I spoke of Hamilton and of Jefferson in the beginning of my 
speech. These two men have been the greatest spiritual forces 
produced by our democracy. They stood for ideas that are as 
vital today as they were when they held them so passionately. It 
is difficult to believe that they are not here, so imminent is their 
influence. Where I live they speak of “Mr. Jefferson” and 
quote him on every subject from the proper way of planting 
potatoes to questions of academic policy. They speak of him in 
the present tense as if he lived around the corner. It is “ Mr. 
Jefferson thinks” thus and so. It is the most acute type of im- 
mortality I have ever encountered. There is the same feeling in 
the land of Hamilton. The union of the essential qualities of these 
two men furnish forth the best ideal of a democratic future. I 
always see Hamilton standing on the steps of King’s College, a 
glorious, beautiful boy, defending Dr. Cooper from the mob, not 
because he loved the Tory Doctor, but because he worshipped 
ordered justice, and hated disorder and violence and the mob. 

I always see Jefferson an old man, buffeted by all the storms 
and disillusioned by acquaintance with all the glories of life, watch- 
ing from his little mountain top the slow rising walls of the Uni- 
versity which he was planting with his waning strength there on 
the frontier line of this American life in the belief that he was build- 
ing the great institution which would protect the young nation and 
the new idea which glowed at his heart from the tyranny of alien 
greed and the tyranny of domestic ignorance. I thank God that 
about the place where I do the day’s work the old man’s spirit lives 
in immortal youth; his eyes search it with hope, his arms stretch 
around it with tender strength, and the procession of youth who 
gather there feel and reflect in their lives the benediction of his 
gospel of hope and faith in men. His University has not grown 
to be the great American university, for the nation has widened 
to the seas and the waves of democratic beneficence have not 
washed up that high yet, but it has kept the faith with his tradi- 
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tions and, may I not claim with humility, has poured into the life 
blood of the nation an unceasing stream of brave and cultivated 
men. 

Columbia University is well named. Her career is the career of 
the Republic in little. She stands here eager and self reliant in the 
spot of greatest danger and glory and opportunity in the Republic, 
conscious that her task and the task of her sisters in the great city 
or the quiet country is to guarantee for civilization the permanence 
of the great experiment which has kept men young through so much 
trial. May this day behold her and all American universities 
dedicated anew to the high ends of idealism and the high aims of 
creating capacity to do and desire to serve, of inspiring reverence 
for law in democratic youth and, as well, that sublime patience 
which awaits with dignity the final rectitude of public impulse. 
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Casimir de Rham Moore, ’73 A., 
75 L. 

William Underhill Moore, 1900 

William Fellowes Morgan, ’80 A., 
84 S. 

Deas Murphy, ’82 

James Myers, ’04 

Stephen Payn Nash, ’or A., ’03 
L. 

Van Horne Norrie, ’85 A., "89 M. 

James Atkins Noyes, ’78 S. 

Hammond Odell, ’89 A., ’90 U. 

Herbert Roe Odell, ’03 

Charles Walton Ogden, ’95 

Eben Erskine Olcott, ’74 S. 

George Quintard Palmer, ’95 S. 

Edward Codman Parish, ’96 

Willard Parker, ’66 A., ’70 M. 

Frederick Malling Pedersen, ’93 
S. 

Francis Livingston Pell, ’95 S. 

George B. Post, Jr., ’86 

John Hill Prentice, ’97 A., ’98 U. 

Reginald William Grant Press- 
prich, ’97 

Albert William Putnam, ’97 A., 
1900 L. 

S. Albert Reed, ’74 

Lyman Rhoades, Jr., ’o2 

Guy Richards, ’87 A., ’89 L. 

Pierre De Peyster Ricketts, ’71 S. 

Professor William Lispenard 
Robb, ’80 
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William Harris Roome, ’80 A., 
"82 L. 

William Henry Sage, ’71 A., ’74 
L. 

Edward Sandford, ’94 

Charles Pike Sawyer, ’81 S. 

Reginald Hall Sayre, ’81 

Oscar Egerton Schmidt, ’59 

Robert Livingston Schuyler, ’03 
A., ’04 U. 

Alfred Purdy Welsh Seaman, ’79 

Isaac Newton Seligman, ’76 

Frederic White Shepard, ’95 A., 
’97 L. 

George Sherman, ’75 

Walter Irving Slichter, ’96 S. 

Benson Bennett Sloan, ’88 

Samuel Sloan, Jr., ’87 

J. Boyce Smith, Jr., ’o1 A., ’o2 U., 
"04 o 

Grant Squires, ’85 A., ’87 L. 

Ernest Stauffen, Jr., 04 

Harrison Ross Steeves, ’03 A., 
‘04 Uz 

Rev. Alexis William Stein, ’91 

George Cameron Stone, ’79 S. 
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Andrew Varick Stout, ’93 

Robert Lefferts Strebeigh, ’o2 

Joseph Struthers, ’85 S., ’94 U. 

William Bittle Symmes, Jr., ’98 
Rh. "or Le 

David Houghtaling Taylor, ’96 

George Oakley Totten, Jr., ’91 S., 
’92 U. 

Channing Rust Toy, ’04 

Frank Weiss Traphagen, ’82 and 
"83 S. 

Edwin Hoyt Updike, ’04 

Robert Van Iderstine, ’94 L. 

Herbert Treadwell Wade, ’93 

Jonathan Mayhew Wainwright, 
"84 A. and P., ’86 L. 

Elwyn Waller, ’70 S. 

Arthur Delano Weekes, ’72 A., 
"74 L. 

George Wilson Wharton, ’97 

John Townsend Williams, Jr., 
‘99 S. 

Bailey Willis, ’78 S. 

Reginald Satterlee Willis, ’o2 

Gustav Frederick Wittig, ’04 S. 

August Zinsser, Jr., ’92 


STUDENT MARSHALS 
School of Law 


William Fitch Allen 

David Armstrong 

Allan Beach Arnold Bradley 
Charles Kellogg Burdick 
Jarvis Pomeroy Carter 
Knowlton Durham 


Frank Valentine Goodman 
Charles Le Roy Hendrickson 
Oscar Rempel Houston 
Gerald Stuart O’Loughlin 
Lawrason Riggs, Jr. 
Theodore Raymond St. John 


Rudolph Ludwig von Bernuth 


School of Medicine 


Edward Martin Colie, Jr. 


Henry Steers Holland 



























College 
Herman Winfred Albert 
Duncan Hodge Browne 
Chester Welde Cuthel 
William Joseph Donovan 
Morris Douw Ferris 
Julius Arthur Lewisohn 
Robert Le Roy 
Alexander McKenzie 
William F. J. Piel 
Rutherford Stuyvesant Pierre- 
pont 
James Albert Taylor 
William Augustus Tilt 
Norman Wyckoff Van Nostrand 
Arthur Livingston Willis 
Chalmers Wood, Jr. 














Henry McComb Bangs 

Perry David Bogue 

Kenneth Bulkley 

William Beck Devoe 

William Leopold Essex 

Robert Kip Richardson Goodlatte 
Gerhard Ernest Hugh Greeff 
Herman Kobbé 

Robert Walker Macbeth 

Charles Douglas Macdonald 
Henry Burnett Post 

Charles Arthur Stewart 

Frank Corday Welles 











Kenneth Benedict Collins 
Harry Drew Egbert 
John McVickar Haight 
Emil Valentine Kehrlein, Jr. 
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. Harry Annis Fisher 
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Applied Science 
Webster Lance Benham 
Herbert Benjamin 
Walter Edward F. Bradley 
Thomas Rector Buell 
Milton Longacre Cornell 
Francis Stirling Crowell 


Alexander John Fraser 
Albert William Hahn 
Arthur Julius Mettler 
Arthur Cleveland Scott 
Conrad Daniel Trubenbach 


Clarence Lewis Campbell 
Douglas Skelton Carter 
John Adam Church, Jr. 
Gerald Beckwith Curtis 
Robert William Ebling 
Frederic Edward Gibert, Jr. 
Otto Kress 

James Harrison Merritt 
Downie Davidson Muir 
Eugene Pitou, Jr. 

Oscar Egerton Stephens 
John David Wiggin 
Rollin Henry Wiggin 


Arthur Aigeltinger 
Roger Harrington Bullard 
Oliver Keese Doty 
Louis John Ehret 
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Seth Low Pierrepont 
John Egmont Schermerhorn 
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Guy Sunderlin Eldredge 
Frederic Carpenter Ford 
Stewart LaMont Moore, Jr. 
John Goldsmith Prall 

John Edward Sinclair 
Roderick Stephens 


‘Andrew Mellick Tweedy 


Graduate Schools 


Henry Thomas Baker 
Alexander Otto Bechert 
Harriet Burton 
Katherine Swift Doty 
Allen Barber Eaton 


Romola Lyon 

Janet Alexander McCook 
Waldemar Eric Metzenthin 
Ethel Manter Pool 

Robert Sedgwick Stangland 


Everett Lynn Thorndike 


LIST OF DESCENDANTS OF EARLY PRESIDENTS 


One of the most pleasant incidents 
in connection with the exercises was 
the presence of a large number of the 
direct descendants of early presidents 
of the institution. The names and 
addresses were obtained through the 
cooperation of Mr. Herbert T. Wade, 
93, who very kindly took charge of 
this matter on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Arrangements. It seems appro- 
priate to print in this number of the 
QUARTERLY a list of these descendants 
so far as the records of the University 
show them. If any additional names 
suggest themselves to the readers of 
the Quarterty, the Secretary of the 
University would be glad to have in- 
formation regarding them. The list is 
as follows: 


Descendants of President Samuel 
Johnson (list furnished by Professor 
W. Woolsey Johnson) :— 

Professor W. Woolsey Johnson, 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., and 
his sons: Dr. C. W. L. Johnson, Bal- 


timore, Md.; Professor Theodore W. 
Johnson, Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., and his son: Theodore W. John- 
son, Jr. 

Professor C. F. Johnson, Hartford, 
Conn., and two sons. 

Mrs. William Bellamy, Dorchester, 
Mass., and four children. 

Miss Katherine Bayard Johnson, 
Paris, France. 

Mrs. Susan Hudson, 
Conn. 

Mrs. Wm. T. Carmalt, New Haven, 
Conn., and three children. 

Mr. William Samuel 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, New York City. 

Mrs. John Beverley Robinson, New 
York City, and two children. 

Descendants of Daniel Crommelin 
Verplanck . and Elizabeth Johnson, 
daughter of President Samuel Johnson 
(list furnished by Guy Richards) :— 

Mrs. Benjamin Richards (née Eliza 
Fenno Verplanck), New York City. 


Stratford, 


Johnson, 
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Guy Richards, Miss Alice Richards, 
Miss Louisa Verplanck Richards, 
Philip Verplanck Richards, Gulian C. 
Verplanck Richards, New York City. 

Mrs. Samuel W. Johnson (née Mary 
Newlin Verplanck), Miss Edith John- 
son, Easthampton, L. I.; Mr. Charles 
E. Johnson and sons, Denver, Colo.; 
Mr. Edwards Johnson, Johnstown, Pa. 

Robert Newlin Verplanck, three 
brothers and one sister, Orange, N. J. 

Mrs. James Kent (née Mary Brinck- 
erhoff Verplanck), Miss Katharine 
Verplanck Kent, Albany, N. Y. 

Madame Lionel Radiguet (née Anna 
Verplanck Clapp) and two sons, St. 
Ursanne, Switzerland. 

Mrs. Theodore M. Elting (née 
Jeannette Verplanck), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald (née Gelyna 
Verplanck), Garrison, N. Y., and four 
children. 

William Edward Verplanck, Fishkill, 
N. Y., and three children. 

Mrs. Theodore G. Neilson, Miss 
Katherine A. Neilson, Mr. John G. 
Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. J. Kearney 
Rice, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Voorhees, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Mr. and Mrs. 
N. Bayard Neilson, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Rutgers Neilson, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Mrs. Frederick Parmly, Oceanic, 
N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Unger, Miss Sarah 
S. Van Rensselaer, Arlington, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Boell, New York 
City. 

Dr. and Mrs. Voislawsky, New York 
City. 

Miss Margaret Bayard Baldwin, Miss 
Elizabeth Rutgers Baldwin, Mr. Henry 
Rutgers Baldwin, Jr., Mr. George V. 
N. Baldwin, Jr., New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Mr. Gerard R. Hardenbergh, Bay 
Head, N. J. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hardenbergh, 
Point Pleasant, N. J. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Wahl, Williams- 
town, Mass. 

Miss Elizabeth R. Hardenbergh, 
New York City. 

Miss Sallie Hogg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Colvin Hawkins, Mr. and Mrs. Dortch, 
Henry Miller, Miss Annie Lane Dev- 
ereux, Thomas Pollok Devereux, 
John Devereux, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Samuel Ashe, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jenkins 
Mackey, Mackey’s Point, S. C. 

Col. and Mrs. John Wetmore Hins- 
dale, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Winslow, Boston, 
Mass. 

Miss Rachel Jones, Dorsey, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Jones, 
Owego, N. Y. 

George D. Miller, Durham, N. C. 

Mr. -and Mrs. Walker Kennedy, 
Miss Norah Cannon, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rev. and Mrs. John Townsend, 
Miss Mariana Townsend, Middletown, 
Conn. 

Archdeacon George D. Johnson, 
Mrs. Evins, New Brighton, Staten 
Island. 


President Myles Cooper: No de- 
scendants. 


President William Samuel Johnson 
(see President Samuel Johnson). 


President Charles H. Wharton: No 
descendants. 


Descendants of President Benjamin 
Moore (list furnished by Mr. Casimir 
de Rham Moore) :— 

Clement C. Moore, Miss Katharine 
T. Moore, Mr. Francis L. Ogden, Mrs. 
Gardner Sherman, Mrs. Francis Mac- 
Nutt (living in Rome), Mr. Casimir 
deR. Moore, Mr. Benjamin Burgess 
Moore, New York City. 
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Descendants of President William 
Harris :-— 

Charles M. Harris, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George U. Harris, Dover Plains, 
wy. Y. 

Walter R. Harris, Butte, Montana. 

Mrs. Julia Wallen, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. E. V. Bartine, Mrs. S. Durell 
Lounsbery, Rev. William R. Harris, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Master Robert Harris, Master Trow- 
bridge Harris, Astoria, L. I. 


Descendants of President William 
A. Duer :— 


Edward A. Duer, James G. K. Duer, 
William A. Duer, New York City. 

Denning Duer, New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Sarah G. Duer, Garrisons, N. 
z; 

Mrs. John King Van Rensselaer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


President Nathaniel F. Moore (see 
President Benjamin Moore). 


Descendants of President Charles 
King (lists furnished by Mrs. Eugene 
Schuyler and Mr. Augustus F. 
King) :— 

Miss Henrietta Low King, Paris, 
France; Mrs. Eugene Schuyler, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Madame Waddington, 
New York City. 

M. and Madame Francis Wadding- 
ton, New York City. 

General and Mrs. Charles King, the 
Misses King, Milwaukee, Wis.; Rufus 
King, Annapolis, Md. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Fleming 
King, Mr. Gerald Coleman King, New 
York City. 

Mrs. Charles King, Miss Henrietta 
Low King, Mr. Charles King, New 
York City. 

Mr. and Mrs. James G. King Rich- 
ards, Master Frederick Richards, New- 
castle, Maine. 

Miss Janet Townsend, Miss Mar- 
garet Townsend, Miss Justine Town- 
send, Newcastle, Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs, Charles H. Halsey, 
the Misses Halsey, Master Halsey, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Commander and Mrs. Wm. F. Hal- 
sey, Miss Halsey, Midshipman Wil- 
liam F. Halsey, Annapolis, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frederick Vincent, 
Miss Vincent, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. Otis Pinneo, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Mrs. Edmund A. Ward, the Misses 
Ward, Mr. and Mrs. Airey, Lausanne, 
Switzerland. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Westervelt, 
Miss Ethel Clarke, Mr. Charles King 
Clarke, Rye, N. Y. 

Miss Adeline Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Beverley Robinson, Mr. Rufus 
King Robinson, Rye, N. Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewster, Lieut. and 
Mrs. Stone, Mr. and Mrs. Weeks, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Col. Chas. C. Suydam, the Misses 
Suydam, Elizabeth, N. J. 


President Frederick A. P. Barnard: 
No descendants. 
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LANCASTER, PA. 


is prepared to execute in first-class and 
satisfactory manner all kinds of printing 
and electrotyping. Particular attention 
given to the work of Schools, Colleges, 
Universities, and Public Institutions. 


Books, Periodicals 


Technical and Scientific Publications 


Monographs, Theses, Catalogues 
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All Kinds of Commercial Work 


[Printers of the Bulletin and Transactions of the 
American Mathematical Society, etc., etc.) 


Publishers will find our product ranking 
with the best in workmanship and ma- 
terial, at satisfactory prices. Our imprint 
may be found on a number of high-class 
Technical and Scientific Books and Peri- 
odicais. Correspondence solicited. Esti- 
mates furnished. 
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